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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


BY MARTHA YOUNG. 





Some women crown Love with a band of gold, 
A ring that circles home and household fires ; 
Familiar tick of clock, and cricket-choirs, 
Tea-table talk, and cheery chat "twill hold— 
The ring that doth a sweet small home enfold. 
At Hymen's mart these women are the buyers 
Of simple joys of which wisdom ne’er tires— 
Contented, happy there when all is told. 


Then others crown Love with the horizon’s rings ; 
The sun marks time for these. Great Duty calls 
These to be up and doing at her word— 

Their harmonies, the songs all Nature sings; 
Their home and hearth, all Nature's mighty 

halls; 
Their master-word, the Word of Risen Lord! 
Greensborough, Ala. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Numerous petitions for presidential and 
municipal suffrage, also for relieving 
women voters from the payment of poll- 
taxes, have been pouring in upon the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. Most of them are 
not mentioned by the daily papers in their 
reports. 





+e - 


In order to secure the widest expression 
in favor of the suffrage measures now 
before the Massachusetts Legislature, a 
plea for woman suffrage by Lucy Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe and Mary A. Livermore 
has been sent to the Massachusetts news- 
papers, stating the situation. Editors were 


| were appointed. 





asked to add their own friendly word. 
This letter will be found in another | 
column. 


<~o 


| 


Still further to create public sentiment, 
all the clergymen of this city, in accord- 
ance with the vote of the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, will be asked to present 
the subject of woman suffrage to their con- 
gregations, or to allow it to be presented. 
Many of these clergymen are warm advo- 
cates of equal rights for women, and much 
good is expected from this arrangement. 





ae ae 

Dr. William Hayes Ward, editor of the 
New York Independent, contributes to this 
week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL a good article 
in reply to the objection that women 
should not vote because they do not fight. 








— +r 


The Virginia Legislature has just been 
the scene of two hotly-contested fights 
involving different phases of the woman | 
question. The bill requiring the appoint- 
ment of a woman physician on the staff 
of each insane asylum where there are 
women patients passed the House by a 


Senate, 24 to 12. The bill allowing 
properly-qualified women to practise law 


Senate to pass the bill. A report of the ing from the diseases that naturally result 
very entertaining, | from vice. 


debate, which was 
will be found elsewhere. 


i 


The Board of Visitors to the Bucks | 
County (Pa.) Almshouse and Hospital, in | 


| their annual report submitted last Decem- 
| ber, 
| appointed on subsequent boards, as there 
| are always women and children in those 


recommended that a woman be 


institutions. Judge Harman Yerkes, of 
Doyleston, in wh8m rests the appointing 


| power, gave the matter full consideration 


in an order issued and published. He said, 
among other things, that as one of the 


| trustees of the Norristown Hospital he 


had had the opportunity of personally 
observing the superiority of women in 
caring for the infirm and irresponsible. 
While commending the excellent work 
done by previous boards, he thought that 
the appointment of two women on the 


to the institutions and the inmates. 
Emily Nichols and Mrs. W. B. Staveley 
‘They constitute one-half 
of the Board of Visitors. 
+o 


There is a proposition before the Chicago 
Board of Education ‘‘to refuse to promotea 
female teacher to be principal of a primary 
school on account of her sex, even though 


| the Board must go outside the county to 


secure a man.” The question of fitness does 
not enter into the case. The Jnter-Ocean 
says the reason given is ‘‘the apprehension 
that women are gradually crowding the 
men out.” And yet men are free to 
choose out of all the occupations of the 
world, and as a matter of fact they now 
hold in most of the schools the post of 
principal, with its good salary. Who is it 
that crowds? 


er 


Have you written to your Senator and 
Representative asking them to vote for the 
bills for municipal and presidential suf- 
frage? If not, do so at once. 


~o, 


A bill has been introduced and is now 
pending in the New York Legislature to 
license prostitution. It provides that 
each house of ill-fame shall take out a 
government license for $100 per year, that 
women wishing to pursue this calling 
shall purchase a license for $10 per year, 
and that both houses and women shall be 
under medical surveillance by the State. 


It is needless to point out how object- 
ionable such legislation is from a moral 
point of view. It has also proved itself 
totally ineffectual to protect the public 
health, while it always and necessarily 
damages public morals. Wherever it has 
been tried, the result has been the same; 
the increase of vice consequent upon fan- 
cied security has more than neutralized 
any benefits arising from the medical sur- 
veillance, and an actual deterioration in 
the public health has followed. 


+o 





The British Parliament a few years 
since abolished the State regulation of 
vice by an overwhelming vote, after sev- 
enteen years’ experience had clearly 
shown its inability to produce the sani- 
tary benefits claimed for it. In this 
country, St. Louis tried it for a year or 
two, and then repealed it by an enormous 
majority. In Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
and all the continental countries where 
the system still lingers, there is a strong 
and growing movement in opposition to 
it. In Paris, where it has existed in full 
force for a hundred years, the chief of the 
police in this department (himself a strong 
advocate of the system) acknowledges 
that it has totally failed to protect the 
public health—because, he says, sufficient 


| powers have not been given to the police. 


But the Paris police have far wider and 
more arbitrary powers than any Ameri- 


/ean city would be willing to give its 


police. They are authorized to seize and 
imprison any woman on mere suspicion, 


and compel her to prove her innocence. | 


This has led to repeated blackmailing of | 


and the result has been such a series of 
blunders, conflicts and scandals that the 
municipal council of Paris has repeatedly 


passed both Houses. The advocates of recommended the abolition of the whole 


the women physicians’ bill are confident 
that it will pass the next Legislature. The | 


system. It is also notorious that Paris, 
the head-centre of ‘‘regulation,” is espe- 


Press of Virginia very generally supported cially scourged by the very maladies 


the measure. One stubborn opponent | 
Said in the Senate that ‘“‘the press of 
Virginia were wasting their sweetness on 
the desert air” in trying to induce the 


which this legislation is meant to guard 
against. Science has as yet discovered 
no means by which a community can be 


generally addicted to vice without suffer- | arm. 


| 





| board would be productive of great good | 
Mrs. | 








The only way to avoid the 
consequence is to avoid the cause. 


~~ 


Every New York woman should write 
to her Senator and Representatives in the 
Legislature, protesting against this bill. 
She should get her husband tb write also, 
as a protest from a voter always carries 
more weight. If women had the suffrage, 
it would be political suicide for any mem- 
ber of the Legislature to introduce such a 
bill; and this would save much time, 
trouble, and public agitation of a distaste- 
ful subject. 


—~o-—___— 

Our valued correspondent, Col. Hig- 
ginson, instances a case or two of dis- 
orderly behavior at Cornell and Michigan 
as showing that the good influence of 
co-education, though doubtless a fact, 
must be very slow in making itself felt. 
It seems to us that this hardly follows. 
It might as well be argued, because an 
occasional shooting affray still occurs in 
Wyoming, that the good effects of woman 
suffrage have been very slow in making 
themselves felt. Yet the testimony is 
conclusive that the good effects were im- 


mediate. Ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming, 
says: 
At our first election, before women 


voted, we had a perfect pandemonium. 
The streets were filled with men partially 
intoxicated, all armed with knives and 
pistols; it was dangerous to pass through 
them ; the bullets were flying at random. 
At the next election women voted, and 
perfect order prevailed at the polls, and 
has prevailed ever since. If there is any 


| fighting now, it is not at the polls. 


~~? — 


The good effects of co-education are apt 
to be equally prompt. Dr. Stephen Smith 
graphically describes the sudden change 
produced by the admission of Elizabeth 
Blackwell to the Geneva Medical College 
of New York in 1848. He says: 

The class, numbering about one hun- 
dred and fifty students, was composed 
largely of young men from the neighbor- 
ing towns. They *.ere rude, boisterous 
and riotous beyond comparison. On 
several occasions the residents of the 
neighborhood sent written protests to the 
faculty, threatening to have the college 
indicted as a nuisance if the disturbances 
did not cease. During lectures it was 
often almost impossible to hear the profes- 
sors, owing to the confusion. . . One 
morning, a lady entered the lecture-room 
with the professor. She was quite small 
of stature, plainly dressed, appeared diffi- 
dent and retiring, but had a firm and de- 
termined expression of face. Her entrance 
into that Bedlam of confusion acted 
like magic upon every student. Each 
hurriedly sought his seat, and the most 
absolute silence prevailed. ‘For the first 
time a lecture was given without the 
slightest interruption, and every word 
could be heard as distinctly as if there had 
been but a single person in the room. 
The sudden transformation of this class 
from a band of lawless desperadoes to 
gentlemen, by the mere presence of a lady, 
proved to be permanent in its effects. A 
more orderly class of medical students 
was never seen than this, and it continued 
to beso to the close of the term. 


A letter received this week from an 
early graduate of Michigan University 
says that of late years there has been a 
marked improvement in the manners of 
the students, and adds: ‘‘The change 
dates from the admission of women. It 
has had many of the effects which Mr. 
Garrison predicts would result if co-edu_ 
cation were introduced at Harvard.” An 
isolated case of disorderly conduct at a 
co-educational college merely proves that 
co-education will not produce absolutely 
perfect behavior on the part of effervescent 
undergraduates, any more than woman 
suffrage will bring about the millennium. 
But it is a fact of observation that the 
moral tone is better and that the outbreaks 
of rowdyism are far less frequent at co- 
educational colleges than where large 
numbers of young men are massed to- 
gether apart from women. 
oO 


COLLEGE OUTBREAKS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 
It is perhaps fortunate for the advocates 


innocent women, both married and single; | of co-education that a curious outbreak 


should have occurred at Michigan Univer- 
sity, just when we were all regretting the 
facts disclosed in regard to the **Dickey” 
at Harvard. It is fortunate, because it 
helps to warn us against the habit of 
exaggeration and over-prediction which is 
the recurring temptation of reformers. For 
myself, I regard mobs and loaded revol- 
vers as a far greater evil then the boyish 
and injurious folly of branding on the 
I have no doubt that the tendency 











of co-education will be to inprove, on the 
whole, the manners and morals of both 
sexes, but it is an influence that will be 
very slowly exerted, as is shown by this 
outbreak at Ann Arbor, and by some 
events which have happened within a year 
or two at Cornell. 2. W. m. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


+o 
MRS. BEACH’S MASS. 


The performance of this fine composi- 
tion by the Handel and Haydn Society, 
on Sunday evening, gave great pleasure 
to the lovers of good music in this city. 
It did this, and much more. It made evi- 
dent the capacity of a woman’s brain to 
plan and execute a work combining great 
seriousness with unquestionable beauty. 
Women have done noble work in pictorial 
and plastic art, and have often attained 
the highest merit in the interpretation of 
music. Mrs. Beach is, so far as we know, 
the first of her sex who has.given to the 
world a musical composition of the first 
order as to scope and conception. One of 
the leading characteristics of this was an 
unmistakable fervor and feeling, which 
brought out, instead of concealing, the 
grandeur of the words which the music 
was intended to illustrate. Some of its 
passages were actually luminous with a 
brightness akin to that of faith and true 
sentiment. 

The interest shown by the several artists 
in their execution of the work, an interest 
evidently shared by conductor, chorus 
and orchestra, was in itself a great tribute 
to the merits of the composer. Tenor, 
bass, soprano and alto, all sang with great 
precision and expression. All were admir- 
able. Signor Campanini was in excellent 
voice and in excellent style. He and the 
alto singer, perhaps, received the greatest 
applause. When, after the close of the 
performance, a slight, girlish figure glided 
into the hall and up the steps leading to 
the platform, the audience saw that this 
Queen of Melody still wore the crown of 
youth, and preserved its simplicity. Mrs. 
Beach rather passed through than accepted 
the ovation which the public gladly offered 
her, and seated herself at the piano, to take 
her part inthe performance of Beethoven’s 
Choral Fantasia. The occasion was alto- 
gether a memorable one, and the “eternal 
womanly,” cited by Goethe, received a 
new and most happy illustration. 


J. W. H. 
——_—_——oe—____—_- 


A WOMAN COMPOSER. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is a genuine pleasure to record in the 
columns of the WOMAN'’s JOURNAL the 
performance, by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, of a mass, for solos, chorus, 
orchestra and organ, written in her twen- 
ty-second year by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
and given its first hearing in Music Hall, 
Boston, last Sunday evening. So far as 
we know, the history of music affords no 
other instance of a work of this character 
and magnitude from the pen of a woman. 


Mrs. Beach was born in Henniker, N. | 
H., in 1867, and has received her musical | 


education wholly in this country. <As a 
resident of Boston, she has given it the 
honor of listening to the original produc- 
tion of her work, and this is gratifying in | 
no small degree to the pride of Bostonians, | 
and deeply so to its musicians. 
The mass consists of ten parts, which | 
were treated with skilful discrimination | 
and with the most sensitive appreciation | 
of the demands of their texts. The | 
reposeful dignity of form, and the solem- 
nity and fervor which characterized the 
work, gave convincing evidence of the 
healthful vigor of the composer's mind, 
and of her originality in construction and 
expression. It was gratifying to find so 
much that was clean, concise and well 
developed in thought, without affectation 
of sentiment or redundancy of musical 
ideas. Mrs. Beach played the pianoforte 
part of Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, 
which closed the concert, and on her 
appearance was accorded the enthusiastic 
plaudits of orchestra, chorus and audi- 
ence, to which she responded with wo- 
manly dignity and simplicity of manner. 
It was her good fortune to have the 
mass well given in every respect, and we 
extend to her our heartfelt congratula- 
tiong, confident of her future success as a 
composer. T. H. G. 


_ +o — 

The Kentucky Assembly of the Knights 
of Labor adopted a resolution in favor of 
raising the age of protection for girls to 
sixteen years. They elected Miss Maggie 
Manley, of Louisville, a member of the 
State executive board. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ANNA LEA MERRITY?, the well- 
known artist, is passing the winter in 
Europe. Mrs. Merritt has presented her 
fine portrait of the late James Russell 
Lowell to Harvard University. 

Miss Rosa LEE ‘TUCKER, of Okolona, 
| has been re-elected State Librarian of the 
| two Houses of the Mississippi Legislature, 
and Mrs. Mary Brown Russell Day has 
just been chosen State Librarian of Ken- 
tucky by the Legislature. 

Miss AmMy LINNETT has written an arti- 
cle on ‘Women Compositors” for the 
Economic Review. Miss Linnett writes 
with practical knowledge, as she is one of 
the staff of lady privters employ ed at the 
| Theosophical Society’s printing works in 
St. John’s Wood, London. 

Mks. Lity Lorp Tirrr has been ap- 
pointed on the Board of School Ex«min- 
ers in Buffalo, N. Y. She is the first wo- 
man in Buffalo to hold such a position, 
and her appointment is largely due to the 
efforts of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. She is said to be excep- 
tionally competent. 

Mrs. Lizzie FAXON GRAVES, who has 
been assistant in the post-office at East 
Weymouth, Mass., for the past seven 
years, under three postmasters, has just 
been appointed postmistress. She was 
the choice of the citizens, and the other 
cindidates for the position withdrew in 
her favor as svou as they learned that she 
was an applicant. ‘lhe salary is $1,700. 

Dr. LILIAN WELSH is about to leave the 
position she has held as second assistant 
to Dr. Alice Bennett at the Norristown 
(Pa.) Hospital for the Insane, to establish 
herself in general practice in Baltimore, 
where she will be associated with Dr. 
Mary Sherwood. Dr. Sherwood is a grad- 
uate of Zurich, and has been an assistant 
to Dr. Howard A. Kelly at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

Miss SARAH E. WALL, of Worcester, 
Mass., who has spent much time, strength 
and money in showing that taxation and 
representation should go together, hae 
had the good fortune to receive $1,080 
| the will of her brother. James H. Wai. 
Miss Wall years ago permitted the -ale of 
her house and land rather than pay taxes 
while she had no representation, Miss 
Wall has made a notable chapter in the 
history of the equal rights movement. 

Miss MARGARET C. SHAW, a niece of 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. and a student at 
| Michigan University, applied for admis- 
sion to the course in civil engineering. 
| As there have been no women in the en- 
gineering courses thus far, the officials 
demurred, and reasoned with the young 
woman, assuring her that women could 
| not succeed as civil engineers; but Miss 
| Shaw persisted in her request. The 

faculty, after duly deliberating upon the 
| case, have given her permission to take 
| the course, and the class of 1894 will be 
| the first to graduate a woman engineer 
| from the University of Michigan. 

Mrs. H. A. BEACH, of this city, is achiev- 
|ing distinction in musical composition. 
| Her most ambitious work, a mass in E-flat, 
| was given Jast Sunday evening in Music 
Hall, by the Handel and Haydn Society. 
The Boston Transcript says: “A _ full- 
fledged mass, for solos, chorus, orchestra 
and organ, by a young woman not many 
years out of her teens, is something of a 
rarity ; the public performance of such a 
work by the largest and principal choral 
| organization of a musical capital, assisted 
| by solo talent of the very first water, is 
certainly no less uncommon.” ‘The gene- 
ral verdict of the critics is that the work 
shows remarkable talent and good staying 
power. 

Dr. JAGANNADHAM, the latest woman 
| physician to go to India, is a native. She 
| first studied three years in Madras, then 
two years at the Edinburgh School of 

Medicine for Women, where she passed 
her examinations very successfully, and 
obtained the diploma of the Scottish con- 
joint colleges, thus placing her name on 
the British medical register. Dr. Jagan- 
nadham was demonstrator of anatomy 
| during her last session at the Edinburgh 
| School. After this she spent a year as 
| house physician in the Edinburgh Hospi- 
| tal for Women and Children. Last Octo- 

ber she went to India, where she fills at 
present a temporary vacancy in the Kama 

Hospital in Bombay, of which Dr. Edith 
| Pechey-Phipson is the head. Later, Dr. 
| Jagannadhbam is to fill one of the medical 
| posts under Lady Dufferin’s association, 
| from which she received a grant to enable 
| her to qualify herself. 
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VIRGINIA WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS. 


A Virginia lady sends us in a private 
letter a number of clippings, and says: 

You will be interested in the enclosed 
extracts from Virginia papers in regard 
to employing women doctors in the female 
wards of our lunatic asylums. I hope you 
will re-print Dr. McGuire's letter. It is 
forcible, at any rate, and doubly so com- 
ing from such anauthority. Dr. McGuire 
was surgeon-general of the Southern Con- 
federacy, and since the war he has been 
at the head of his profession in Richmond. 
His reputation is more than national. Of 
late years he has had under his charge St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Richmond, attached to 
which is a training school for female 
nurses, in which Dr. McGuire takes a deep 
interest. 

Dr. McGuire's letter seems to have 
been called out by an article of Dr. Par- 
ker’s in opposition to women physicians. 
He says: 

To the Editor of The State: 

Dr. Parker, in your issue of yesterday, 
says: “If Dr. McGuire favors women 
doctors, why does he not employ one in 
his hospital, where the peteate are mostly 
females, and where he is overworked ?” 

I am not overworked. ‘To-day a mee. 
ity of the patients at St. Luke’s are males ; 
and I do employ a corps of female nurses, 
who go through a regular course of lec- 
tures and training. They are cultivated 
women, and their assistance to me is in- 
valuable. With one exception, my head 
nurse is the best assistant 1 have. If Dr. 
Parker could see two or three of these 
women helping me in some difficult sur- 
gery, as they do yaa | every day, it 
would surprise and gratify him. 

Yes, I am in favor of female doctors, 
or trained female nurses in our asylums. 
No father or mother ever saw a daughter 
go into an operating room to undergo 
some dangerous surgery, accompanied by 
two or three gentle, trained female nurses, 
that did not in their heart thank God for 
such women. And no man ever hgd a 
dear female relative—daughter, wife, 
mother or sister—in an insane asylum, 
that would not feel comforted in knowing 
that some kind, skilful woman over- 
looked her safety and welfare. 

I mean no reflection on the male doc- 
tors, and I don’t see how anything of the 
kind can be construed from the above. 
Personally, so far as I know, every doc- 
tor connected with the asylums in this 
State is my friend. 

The board of visitors of each asylum 
has the power now to appoint female 
physicians, and further legislation on the 
part of the General Assembly is unneces- 
sary. More than this, it is dangerous; for, 
if the Legislature dictate to the board of 
visitors what they should do, they take 
away some of the responsibilty of the 
board. 

In my opinion, it would be better to 
employ for the female wards of each asy- 
lum three trained female nurses in place 
of one female physician, each one of 
these nurses to remain on duty eight 
hours, so that one of them would con- 
stantly be in the wards. These trained 
nurses have a practical education, and 
would do more good, and the three cost 
less money than one female physician. 

A trained nurse has gone through a 
course that lasts two years, and at the 
end of that time she is in fact a good 
practical doctor. She can use instru- 
ments, dress wounds, stop hemorrhage, 
knows how to deal with emergencies, and 
a hundred other things that an untrained 
nurse knows nothing about. In the case 
of the insane, a nurse in many cases is 
more needed than a physican. 

These trained nurses can be obtained 
in the South. Not being M. D.’s, they 
would not offend the dignity of some 
doctors by being on the same plane with 
them. 

Dr. Parker is so true, honest and brave 
that I don’t understand how he got so 
crooked about women. I am uneasy 
about my gallant young friend, who as 
a soldier, doctor and citizen has been so 
grand. Respectfully, 

HUNTER MCGUIRE. 


Our Virginia correspondent continues : 


You will observe that, though Dr. 
McGuire approves of women doctors, he 
says it would be “‘still better to have 
trained women nurses as assistants to a 
male physician.”’ Perhaps this is said in 
the interest- of his class of female profes- 
sional nurses, for whom he is anxious to 
find employment. Perhaps it is because 
he prefers that a man shall hold the chief 
place, and draw the largest salary. He 
says three trained female nurses can be 
obtained for the price of one physician. 
He does not say anything about the en- 
couragement to other women to perfect 
themselves in medical science by the ap- 

ointment of a woman as physician in the 
unatic asylum. 

You will see that the bill has passed to 
admit women to the practice of law in 
Virginia. 


There is a comical mingling of prejudice 
and liberality in the following comment 
by a Virginia paper which has advanced 
far enough to be heartily in favor of 
women doctors, while it is still strongly 
opposed to women lawyers: 


There can be no doubt that a large ma- 
jority of the people are for the passage of 
such a law (the women physicians bill), 
to which there has never yet been ad- 
vanced a rational objection. The bill was 

assed in the House by a large majority. 

t is strange that, while the Senate de- 
feated the bill in favor of female physi- 
cians in our asylums, its committee on 
courts of justice should have reported the 
very next day in favor of the bill to admit 
female lawyers to the bar. Why such a 
marked discrimination in favor of an 





obnoxious measure as against one that is 
altogether praiseworthy? Is not a good | 
woman physician, or even a skilled nurse, | 
better aud much more useful in her sphere | 





of service and duty than a woman lawyer 
at the bar can possibly be? If the Senate 
shall insist on rejecting female doctors, it 
will be grossly inconsistent and unjust if 
it admits women lawyers to the bar. 


The foregoing editorial was headed 
‘Queer Inconsistency,” a title more ap- 
propriate than the editor probably real- 
ized. It would be as hard to find ‘a 
rational objection” against allowing a 
woman to practise law as against allow- 
ing her to practise medicine. 

The Richmond Dispatch sums up the 
matter as follows: 


The Senate ponents rejected the bill 
assed by the House of Delegates requir- 
ng that a female physician shall be one 

of the assistant superintendents at each of 

the asylums for the insane in Virginia. 

This action will surprise no one. The 
measure was foredoomed by the report of 
the committee. The friends of this re- 
form have, however, much to congratu- 
late themselves upon. The House is com- 
mitted to the proposition, and some of the 
ablest of the senators favorit. ‘Two years 
hence, the fight can and will be renewed. 
Thousands of people are now thinking 
about this subject where one thought be- 
fore. 

The arguments made in the two houses 
have been read with great interest, and a 
popular opinion is being formed which will 
surely result in the boards of directors 
being required by law to have one female 
pn ees way in each asylum, who, under the 

irection of the superintendent, shall be 
made to give her attention to the female 
insane. 

The friends of the bill include nearly 
all the people of Virginia who have dear 
friends or relatives in the female wards of 
the Virginia lunatic asylums, and joined 
with them are numerous others who recog- 
nize the justice of this cause. 

nail 


LETTERS OF GOOD CHEER. 








At the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, letters expressing sympathy with 
the movement were read from a number 
of prominent clergymen who were unable 
to be present. 

Rev. Dr. David Gregg, former pastor of 
the Park Street Church, Boston, wrote: 


I am heartily with you in your good 
work. We cannot have a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, so long as woman is excluded from the 
government, or is denied a single right 
allowed man. This is anaxiom. Iam an 
out-and-out believer in woman suffrage. 
I would make woman’s suffrage and man’s 
suffrage parallel. 


Rev. Dr. 8S. E. Herrick, of the Mt. Ver. 
non Church, wrote: 


I am heartily in sympathy with the 
sae cause, and sincerely pray for the 

ay which shall see it triumphant. I see 
no other salvation for our country. Not 
only the intelligence, but the conscience 
and religion of the country are largely 
with its womanhood. 

Rev. Dr. Philip 8. Moxom wrote: 


I deeply sympathize with all sincere en- 
deavors to widen the sphere of woman’s 
influence in society. It has long ceased 
to be a matter of doubt with me that, in 
time, our political action will express to 
the full, and directly, the best thought 
and moral sense of both man and woman. 
‘What God hath joined, let not man put 
asunder.” ‘The demand for enuaiine 
municipal suffrage for women seems to 
me, therefore, both rational and timely. 
For its entire and beneficent realization 
there must still be much increased educa- 
tion of both sexes; but the possession and 
exercise of the right to vote, with its at- 
tendant responsibility, would be, in my 
judgment, an educative means of great 
power. 

Letters of sympathy and regret were 
also received from Rev. Dr. Edward A. 
Horton, Rey. Louis A. Banks and George 
William Curtis. 


——~ Oo . 
THE LAST VICTIM. 





Mrs. Josephine E. Butler says, in her 
magazine, the Dawn : 

“Some striking words spoken by Mr. 
Aaron Powell during the hours of his 
presidency at the Congress at Brussels, 
have often sounded in my heart, being in 
fact only a revived echo of what has for 
many years been a part of my inner life. 
He said most impressively, at the close of 
a summing up of all the efforts we were 
urged to make against the great social 
evil, ‘And above all, keep before your eyes 
continually one image, the image of that 
poor enslaved girl whose fate is in our 
hands. It was the maxim of William Lloyd 
Garrison to keep ever before his mind’s eye 
the image of the iron-bound slave. He 
never lost sight of this central object of 
all his endeavors, and at last this slave, 
multiplied by four millions, was liberated.’ 
1 have vowed afresh that this image of 
enslaved and outraged girlhood shall 
never be absent from my mind. In spite 
of progress in our cause, which in some 
instances is surprising, and rejoices us; 
in spite of the constant advice néver to 
dwell upon what is sad, but to look for- 
ward to the future (good advice in @ cer- 
tain sense), I am determined that the 
image of this poor residuary legatee of 
life’s deepest horrors shall remain before 
me, shall be with me in the seclusion of 
my chamber, in social life, in public, and 
above all when I kneel before God to ask 
that His kingdom may come upon earth. 

**I appeal to you especially, my women 





friends, not to let anything, joyful or sad, 
blot out the image of this enslaved figure, 
which surely calls for our utmost pity, 
and for our deepest indignation against 
the wrong that continues, in the midst of 
our reforms, to be done to her. She above 
all others may say, ‘No man careth for my 
soul.’ In spite of all the beautiful rescue 
and preventive and vigilance work that is 
being done in inany countries, there is 
still this last victim, this human creature 
left out of account, so to speak, this refuse 
of humanity, which even the Christian 


dares to allow to be swept out of sight 
and tortured to death. May God arise in | 


defence of this last portion of His redeemed 
ones !” 
a e 
CHEERING NEWS FROM IOWA. 


Des Motes, Iowa, Fes. 1, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Elder J. V. Updike, of the Christian 
Church, an evangelist, and exceedingly 
popular among his denomination, preached 
a sermon to women on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 24, in the commodious new church in 
University Place, Des Moines, Ia. It wasa 
thorough woman suffrage sermon, as radi- 
cal as he had words to express it. He drew 
his conclusions from many portions of the 
Bible, and tried to bring his hearers ‘*back 
to the Christ idea concerning woman.” 
It was estimated that there were twenty- 
six hundred women present, perhaps the 
largest assembly of women that ever lis- 
tened to a woman suffrage sermon before, 
in the West, at least. Rev. Mr. Updike 
takes a singer with him, like Mr. Moody, 
and draws immense crowds; and isn't it 
pleasant to sit back in a crowded assem- 
bly and see men doing our work for 
us? 

Three bills have been already introduced 
into the [owa General Assembly ; one for 
sthool suffrage, one for municipal suffrage, 
and one for full suffrage by statute, in- 
cluding the voting for electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. Some of our 
friends in the House forestalled our com- 
mittee, and had the first two bills on file 
before we were aware. The House gives 
us a special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage. The Senate has a Committee on 
‘Constitutional Amendments and Suf- 
frage.” Mary J. COGGESHALL, 

President Iowa W. S. A. 
——___4~@>—___—_—— 
POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUBS. 


At the last meeting of the Political 
Equality Club of Fredonia, N. Y., Dr. 
Palmer gave a history of the league of 
cities in Achaia, Greece, from 280 till 146 
B. C., and showed the points of similarity 
between the constitution of that ancient 
republic and the constitution of the 
United States. Prof. Dana made a telling 
woman suffrage speech, and slips were 
distributed among the members, each slip 
containing a question about some provi- 
sion of the U.S. Constitution. ‘These ques- 
tions are to be answered at the next meet- 
ing of the club. A hundred copies of 
Mrs. Mary Rice’s syllabus of the laws of 
the State relating to women had been pur- 
chased and were distributed. 


The women of Maumee, O., recently 
organized a club, and elected officers as 
follows: 

President—Eliza Van Rensslaer. 

Vice-President—Lilly Crain. 

Secretary—Amelia K. Schiely. 

Treasurer—Mary Ward. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Mary Perrin. 

The Nineteenth Century Club of Perrys- 
burg, O., formed several years ago, has 
been practically a woman suffrage society. 
A few weeks ago it was re-christened the 
Political Equality Club, as being a name 
niore expressive of the thought and 
purpose of its members. An open meet- 
ing was lately held, which was largely 
attended, and was addressed by Mrs. 
Claudia Q. Murphy, of the Woman's 
Recorder, on school suffrage. 
of her remarks, the Rev. Mr. Adams, pas- 
tor of the Congregational church, gave an 
excellent and pointed talk to the people, 
urging all tg work for school suffrage for 
women. 


—~ee 


HONEST WITNESSES. 


“*T don’t see how we are going to get 
around that woman’s testimony,” said the 
first shyster lawyer. 

‘What is the matter?” asked his part- 
ner. 


“Oh, hang the judge! We'll make no 
direct attacks—just do it by inference, you 
know, and they always permit that.” 

‘But she can disprove any statement 
we make.” 

The partner looked disgusted. 

“Statement! statement!” he exclaimed. 
‘“‘Who’s going to make a statement? I 
guess you never practised in the police 


| courts, did you? There’s no use giving 





| her election as treasurer in 1883, she had | 
At the close | 


| files a bond for $45,000. 


her a chance to disprove anything. Ill 
cross-examine her and ask her if she didn’t 
secure a divorce from a former husband 
in 1884. ‘That*ll make her mad, and she’ll 
begin an indignant denial. Then I'll tell 
her to answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ and it will 
rattle her worse than ever. She'll finally 
answer ‘No,’ and I'l] ask her if she’s sure. 
When she gets excited over this, Ill say: 
‘Oh, all right; all right. I was afraid it 
might have slipped your mind. Let it 
drop.’ That will break her up worse than 
ever; but I’ll drop the subject, and ask her 
if it is true that she eloped with her 
father’s coachman when she was seventeen 
years old. That will settle her, sure; and 
as I won’t give her a chance to say more 
than ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ the jury will be con- 
vinced that there is something wrong. 
Moreover, she'll be so excited and mad by 
this time that she'll be practically at our 
mercy, and the force of her evidence 
broken.” 

‘*And her reputation ruined.” 

‘But we’ll win the case.” 

‘Well, of course, that’s what we're 
hired for.” 

They shook hands over the compact, 
says the Chicago Tribune, and the shyster 
was afterward quoted as saying ina politi- 
cal speech that the great fault with the 
judicial system of the country was the 
difficulty experienced in getting respect- 
able women to take the witness stand in 
trivial cases. He couldn’t account for it 
except on the theory that they hadn’t that 
desire to see justice done that men had.— 
Sunday Herald. 





—~@—___—- 
PITH AND POINT. 


The right spirit is nine-tenths of the 
right method.—Geo. W. Cable. 

To be furious in religion is to irrelig- 
iously religious.— William Penn. 

A constant fidelity in small things is a 
great heroic virtue.—St. Bonaventura. 

I have no other notion of economy than 
that it is the parent of liberty and ease.— 
Dean Swift. 

In caucus discussions, the presence of a 
few ladies is better than a whole squad of 
police.—Ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming. 

That which is called ‘considering what 
is our duty” in a particular case, is very 
often nothing but endeavoring to explain 
it away.— Bishop Butler. 

Do you suppose Deborah, or Joan of 
Are, or any of the hero-women, wasted 
their strength in quarrelling who should 
have the first turn with the pitcher at the 
well?—Authorof The Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily. 

If we would diminish selfishness in the 
world, let us cultivate generosity in our 
own nature; if we would promote charity 
and good feeling, let us cherish them in 
our own breasts; if we would banish 
gloom from another’s heart, let our 
spirit be cheerful. Thus we shall be a 
continual influence for good, not only by 
our example, though that is much, but by 
the subtle force of contact, which oper- 
ates silently and unconsciously, but con- 
tinuously and most efticiently.—Ledger. 


———_—_+or——_ 
WOMEN AS BANK TREASURERS. 


Miss Sarah C. Clark was elected treas- 
urer of the Union Five Cents Savings 
Bank of Exeter, N. H., for the tenth con- 
secutive time, on Jan. 25. Previous to 


been a clerk in the bank. Miss Clark 
The business of 
the bank has largely increased during her 
service, and her good judgment in the 


| placing of loans caused her to be made a 
| member of the investment company. The 


|urers of savings banks. 


assets of the bank are now over half a 
million of dollars, while the deposits are 
increasing about $50,000 annually. 

New Hampshire has three women treas- 
Miss J. Grace 


| Alexander has been treasurer of the Se- 
| curity Savings Bank of Winchester since 


‘*T have reason to know that she'll tell a | 


straightforward story that we'll find it 
hard to disprove.” 

**Then we'll have to attack her charac- 
ter,” said the partner. 
takes with a jury.” 

‘*But her character is excellent.” 

“Can't you discover anything shady in 
her past life?” 

“Not a thing.” 


“That always | 


its organization in 1881. The assets of 
the bank are $280,000. Miss Cora A. Wells 
was recently elected treasurer of the sav- 
ings bank at Hinsdale. 





+o - 


The British government has pardoned 


| the leader and shortened the terms of a 


band of women convicts at the penal set- 


| tlement of Port Blair, in the Andaman 


“Oh, well, perhaps it’s better so. It | 


excites and rattles a good woman more 
than it does a bad one, and that’s what 
we want.” 

“But the judge!’ protested the first 
shyster. 


islands, for heroic conduct. The women 
formed a human life-line from the beach 
out into the sea, and by almost superhu- 
man efforts rescued six men from the 
steamer Enterprise, wrecked in a cyclone. 
These six were the only members of the 
crew saved. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 
If Columbus had not married a wife 
with a dowry of geographical lore, and 
found a queen with plenty of jewelry, this 


world might have still been nothing but 
a pancake.— Womankind. 


The Brown System of Dres:-cutting is 
to be taught at the Drexel Institute ip 
Philadelphia. It is the system taught at 
the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and at Mr, 
Moody’s School, Northfield, Mass. This 
system is the invention of Harriet A, 
Brown, a Boston woman, principal of the 
Boston Dress-cutting College. 

Miss Fannie Morrison is said to be the 
only woman in the country serving as 
railway purchasing agent. She has been 
in the East Tennessee office for several 
years as secretary to Major J. E. Wilcox, 
purchasing agent of the East ‘Tennessee 
road, who resigned and went out of the 
office on Jan. 1, so Miss Morrison is tem- 
porarily in charge of the office. 


The Medical Record writer who thinks 
he has demonstrated that the anatomy of 
a woman’s knee makes it impossible for 
her to carry herself in competition with 
man, Ought to spend his next summer's 
vacation in Germany, where women hire 
out by the month at laborious field work 
in the country, and ship before the mast as 
regular sailors on the Baltic Sea.—Boston 
Globe. 


The Wadsworth (O.) Gem says: ‘The 
times point to suffrage for women. The 
sentiment in their favor is growing rap- 
idly. If ‘taxation without representation’ 
really was at the bottom of the Revolu- 
tionary war, how much longer shall we 
allow the same wrong to American wom- 
en? Ahalf loaf may be better than no 
bread, but the women of Ohio are entitled 
to the full-loaf Australian ballot.” 


The catalogue of the National Lecture 
Bureau of New York, just issued, intro- 
duces a new word into print. This bureau 
is under the successful management of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. L. Haskell, who are equal 
partners. ‘The firm is announced as Mrdame 
Haskell and Haskell. Miss Elizabeth U. 
Yates, already favorably known as a lec- 
turer, is the author of this significant and 
expressive title. A correspondent writes: 
“It will doubtless come into general use, 
as the new order of things makes a term 
signifying the business partnership of 
men and women necessary, and this would 
apply equally well to such persons mar- 
ried or single.” 

Rey. Ella E, Bartlett, of Madison, Wis., 
renders valuable aid to the woman suffrage 
association of that State. During the 
past year, in addition to her preaching, 
she has delivered eighty-one suffrage lec- 
tures in places where she has happened 
to spend the Sunday. She says: ‘*Most 
of these lectures have been given in small 
places, of populations varying from three 
to seven hundred. They have generally 
had what might be called large audiences 
for the size of the place, and have always 
met with a cordial and appreciative hear- 
ing, which, as compared with the hearings 
accorded the subject even ten years ago, 
shows great gain in public sentiment.” 

Matilda M. Blake, in the January 
Westminster Review, shows by facts ob- 
tained from public records, and not from 
newspapers, which might have been 
equally well employed, that the treatment 
of women by British courts of law is on a 
level with the darkest period of the middle 
ages. Miss Blake shows that in almost 


_ AT HAND _ 


In a dangerous emergency, AYER's CHERRY 
PECTORAL is prompt to act and sure to 
cure. A dose taken on the first symptoms 
of Croup or Bronchitis, checks further prog- 
ress of these complaints. It softens the 
phlegm, soothes the inflamed membrane, 
and induces sleep. As a remedy for colds, 
coughs, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, 
and_even consumption, in its early stages, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


excels all similar preparations. It is en- 
dorsed by leading physicians, is agreeable to 
the taste, does not interfere with digestion, 
and needs to be taken usually in small doses. 

“From repeated tests in my own family, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has proved itself a 
very efficient remedy for colds, coughs, and 
the various disorders of the throat and 
lungs.”—A. W. Bartlett, Pittsfield, N. H. 

“For the last 25 years I have been taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for lung troubles, and 
am assured that its use has 


Saved My Life 


I have recommended it to hundreds. I find 
the most effective way of taking this medi- 
cine is in small and frequent doses.’’ — T. M. 
Matthews, P. M., Sherman, Ohio. 

“My wife suffered from a cold; nothing 
helped her but Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which 
effected a cure.”"—R. Amero, Plympton, N. S. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Promptto act, suretocure 
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every instance within the last five years 
where crimes against the life or person of 
women have been committed, the men 


have been sentenced far more mildly than | 


for crimes committed against men or 
against society at large. The sameis true 


to a surprising extent in this country, and | 
it is a direct consequence of the disfran- | 


chisement of women. 

The term, ‘“The Good Physician,” might 
be gratefully applied to the late Dr. Henry 
I. Bowditch, and there are none who would 
more willingly bestow it than the women 
physicians of Boston. Standing high in 
his own profession, Dr. Bowditch held 
open the door to women, and cordially 
welcomed them to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the profession. ‘The doctor’s 
championship of the cause of women did 
not stop here; he was an earnest advocate 
of suffrage for women, not only for the 
sake of women, but for the sake of 
society. Dr. Bowditch was also identi- 
fied for many years with Christian 
and philanthropic work, and was one of 
the directors of Warren Street Chapel.— 
Christian Register. 


Mrs. E. C. Cabot, of Brookline, Mass., | 


daughter of the late Hon. Samuel E. Sew- 


all, has conveyed to the town of Melrose | 


a tract of land which is to become a public 
park. ‘his land comprises about nine 
acres of beautifully wooded, high land, a 
short distance from Vinton Street, and 
was a part of the estate of her father, and 
during his lifetime was kept in excellent 
condition, the trees being carefully 
trimmed and everything done to retain the 
natural beauty of this picturesque spot. 
The Women’s Club of Boston have fre- 
quently held picnics there, as have the 
Sewall family and many local societies. 
The deed states that the gift is made in 
memory of Mrs. Cabot’s father, and in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of her late sister, 
Dr. Lucy E. Sewall.— Brookline Chronicle. 

‘*Perhaps the most satisfactory aspect 
of the whole woman’s college movement,” 
says the New York Lraminer (Baptist), 
‘tis that already it has ceased to be novel 
or ‘queer.’ We are finding out that the 
girls want to go to college for precisely 
the same reasons the boys do. It is not 
that they aspire to all sorts of new careers, 
or feel themselves set apart for some 
special and conspicuous mission. What 
leads them in such numbers to seek the 
higher education, both at the colleges 
for women and at co-educational institu- 
tions, is the honest and simple purpose to 
fit themselves better for the ordinary de- 
mands and duties of a woman’s life. ‘There 
is no danger that the woman’s college will 
revolutionize our national character. There 
is good reason to hope that it will strength- 
en and exalt it.” 

Mary A. Allen,M. D.,speaking of the wis- 
dom of teaching every girl some trade or 
business,says : ‘*The knowledge acquired in 
the trade or profession may not be actu- 
ally needed in the home life, but the men- 
tal qualities developed by the acquirement 
of this knowledge will come in play, and 
reverses of fortune may occur which will 
render it needful again to bring into use 
the money-making ability. I do not 
believe that the wife and mother should 
be the bread-winner under any but the 
greatest stress of need ; but the knowledge 
that the wife has the ability to be self- 
supporting may render her less under the 
dominion of a brutal husband, by com- 
pelling his respectful deference to her 
wishes and opinions. 
born of ignoble fear or of ignorant help- 
lessness is no compliment to man; while 
the love, the respect and unselfish devo- 
tion of an intelligent, cultured, independ- 
ent woman is something of which any man 
may be justly proud.” 

The Women's Branch of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
evidently finds it can accomplish a great 
deal by warnings and persuasion, without 
resorting to prosecutions. Last year, for 
example, 118 convictions were obtained, 
but 5,488 cases were remedied without | 
prosecution. Soalso 910 horses and mules | 
were suspended from labor, while 3,574 
warnings were given. The measure of | 
the good done by the Society is not neces- 
sarily to be found in these figures. Sup- 
posing its work of investigation to be 
well done, the smaller the figures the 
better the showing would be, for few 
cases of violation of the law would argue 
that the educational work of the Society 
had had its effect as a preventive. There 
has certainly been a vast improvement in 
the care and treatment of animals since 
the Society was organized.— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, of the 
New York State Board of Charities, is at 
the head of a movement to establish a 
woman's reformatory. Ata recent meet- 
ing of philanthropic men and women to 
consider the matter, Mrs. Lowell said: 
“It seems as if any arguments in favor of 
& woman’s reformatory were superfluous. 
It is one of the cryimg needs of this city | 


With its one anda half million inhabitants. | 


Criminal] and vicious women pass through | 


The subserviency | 


| pictured in ‘The Private Secretary 


| surprised 
| was the reply, 
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the station houses and workhouses to the 
penitentiary, and no attempt is ever made 
to bring them back to the fold. Their 
future is absolutely ignored, in theory by 
| the law’ and in practice by the officers. 
| Nothing in many cases can help a woman 
criminal except a long sentence. It is 
cruel to arrest such a woman thirty times 
‘a year and drag her into court to have her 
degradation exposed. This is futile labor. 
We want an institution where she can 
stay and must stay. If we cannot reform 
her, she should be kept for life in a safe 
retreat where she can injure no one.” 

A spirited snow-ball contest, in which 
the girls took a hand, occurred a few days 
ago among the students in the preparatory 
department at Northwestern University. 
The principal, in forbidding snowballing 
about the buildings, suggested a drawn 
battle as an outlet for surplus energy. 
Accordingly, the fourth year students 
(the graduating class) challenged the next 
lower class, the third year. At the ap- 
pointed time, thirty-five fourth year and 
fifty third year students formed into line, 
with the girls of each class near by to 
cheer them on. At the signal from the 
referee, a tremendous fusillade of snow- 
balls began. ‘The 200 spectators cheered, 
and the girls gave the respective class cries. 
Two halves of ten minutes each were 
fought. During the second half, the fight 
was supplemented by a smaller but none 
the less spirited contest between the 
young women of the two classes. At the 
end, °96, though fighting valiantly, had 
retreated about fifteen feet from its origi- 

nal position, not quite able to stand its 
ground against the greater numbers of 
97. It is said that during the whole fight 
‘not a student lost his temper.” 


<4 
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HUMOROUS. 


Aspirant—W hat is the chief requisite for 
a young lady entering the literary field? 
Editor — Postage stamps.— Rural New 
Yorker. 

Miss Elder (literary)—Do you like 
“Crabbe’s ‘lales,” Mr. Hojack? Hojack 
(of Epicurean tastes, but somewhat puz- 
zled)—I can’t say I do,but I am very fond 
of the meat in lobsters’ claws.—New York 
Sun. 

Angry Father—How was it, young man, 
that | found you kissing my daughter in 
the hall last night? Young Man—I sup- 
pose, sir, because you happened to be 
around just at the right time. 


The Cut Direct. Chappie—Were you, aw, 
pwesented to Her Majesty in London? 
Rosalie—Yes, and the next time I met her 
out driving I smiled and bowed, but the 
old lady never paid the least attention to 
me. 

Breaking it gently. Little Boy—Mam- 
ma, the cat has eaten that seed I gave to 
the canary this morning. Mamma—Cats 
don’t eat birdseed. You must be mis- 
taken. Little Boy—No, ma’am. It was in 
the bird.—Street and Smith’s Good News. 


‘‘What’s to be done?’ whispered the 
the janitor of the building, livid with ter- 
ror. ‘*The walls are cracking, the floor 
is about to fall, and yet if you tell these 
people the building is going to collapse, 
hundreds of them will be killed in trying 
to get out!” ‘I'll attend to that,” whis- 
pered the chairman of the meeting. ‘*My 
friends,” he said, turning to the audience, 
**T am requested to say that at the conclu- 
sion of the next figure in the evening’s 
entertainment, a collection will be taken 
up for the benefit of the Grant monument 
fund.” Before the orchestra had finished 
the selection that followed, the great hall 
was empty. The chairman's presence of 
mind had saved a thousand lives. 


Andrew Lang has been getting into 
| trouble through speaking of ‘Mr.” 
tuskin, ‘*Mr.” Carlyle and ‘‘Mr.’’ Mat- 
thew Arnold. As well speak of ‘*Mr.” 
Dryden and ‘*Mr.” Pope, say the admirers 
of the first-named gentlemen; and they 
therefore rebuke the genial author of 
‘*Ballades in Blue China” for showing dis- 
respect to genius. This recalls the story 
of an English clergyman, one of the type 
, who 
inquired one day in a London bookshop 
| for the works of “Mr.” John Milton. 
“Why do you call him ‘Mr? asked the 
bookseller. ‘*Well, you see,” 
“the gentleman was a 
dreadful Dissenter, don’t you know, of 
whom I[ must disapprove as a clergyman 
of the Church. But for that very reason [ 
| desire to be courteous in referring to him. 
Besides, to speak of him as Milton would 








|imply a degree of familiarity with Dis- 


senters that I never permit myself.” 
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Chance! 


To be GOOD NATURED. 


GOLD DUST 





Washing 
Powder 


MEANS: 


The washing all done 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
Oy or no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
ak proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 
4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 
ar Sold by 

] ALL GROCERS. 
CL Gold Dust 
is The Best. 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, OF. LOUIS, NEW YORK 


grup ortin Pa EO etOR, 


ORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRA 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AMD MILWAUKEE, 








BRIGHT WOMENS BOOKS. 


a pi SEE Y 

Poe KaTE TANNATT WOODS. Original illus- 
Setleas” ¥ Charles Conelard. Each cover in two 

colors of cloth, full gilt, $ 

It ie an idyl of old New \ a SP told with exquisite 
faithfulness by both pen aud pencil. The artist has 
caught the spirit that breathes from the lines and pic- 
tured those quaint scenes of wooing aud merrimeut | 
with delicacy an4 power. 


Uniform with Grandfather Grey. 


THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY 
Poem by KATE TANNATT Woops. ore goal illus- 
trations by Charles Copeland. Full gilt, 


THE ABBESS OF PORT ROYAL, and ‘eee 
French studies 

By MARIA ELLERY MACKayYE, with an introduction 

by T. W. Higginson. $1.50. 

In his introduction Mr Higgt: son says: “We some- 
times see the remark made that, while American 
women are making large contributions to try and 
fiction, they sre not yet doing their full share of 
thoug? tful and studious literars work. Such a vo'ume 
as the present helps to refute that criticism.” 


THE WOMAN'S MANODAI. OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LAW 
By HARRIETTE R ongrewon. president of the 
Boston Political Class. 75 cents. 
The thousands of women who are organizing clubs, 
oqnseomns unions. relief co: ps. or any organizations 
wher 8 important to conduct meetings quae 
will ‘fot this little book to be just what they want. 


THE HEIRS OF BRADLEV HOUSE 

By AMANDA M. DoUGLA-. $1 50. 

By a large number of he admirers of the writings of 
Miss Poagies, this, her twentieth vereme, will be 
judged the It is strong, earnest, intensely inter- 
esting, grapbic In portraiture and vivid in description. 


MOST! Y MARJORIE DAY 

By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. $1.50. 

It is a grand story, gram lv told. Marjorie is a brave, 
unconventional woman with ooble ideals and the 
courage to attempt to live up to them in this Work-a- 
day world. 


IN OLD QUINNFRASSET 
wo MAY. Illustrated by Charles Copeland, 


In this the sixth and concluding volume of “The 
Quinnebasset Series” Sophie May has given us a 
glimpse of the Quinnebastet we know so well. as it was 
at the close of the Revolution, and in this quaint set- 
ting has introduced us to thy grandmothers and grand- 
fathers of some of our modern ae friends. 


THE LITTLE MILLER 
By EFFrin W. MERRIMAN, a aitor of The Hou pucthamer. 
Minneapolis. Illustrated by Clifton Jobnson. $1.00. 
Being the third volume in “The Street Arab Series.” 
Mrs. Merriman has opened up a mine of undiscovered 
trearure in these bright and original stories of cbila- 
life among street urchins. They bear unmistakably 
the mark of genius, and have already placed their 
author in the foremost rank among writers of chil- 
dren’s stories. 


NEW AND TRUE 
By MaRY WILEY 8ST A volume of original 
verses for children. Original illustrations by Lavinia 
Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Jessie McDer- 
moit, J. A. Beck, Herman Faber and others. $2.00. 
Something entirely new and original for the little 
ones, characterized by the genial “Bob” Burdette as 
“Eighty degrees in the shade above all the rhyming 
juveniles for several seasons.” The iilustrations will 
delight the eye and the baby hearts. 


LITTLE FOLKS EAST AND @ EST 

By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. Illustrated, 75 cents. 

The “Prairie Stories” cover entirely | new ground, de- 

icting child-life in the ha = “Mother Goose 
Bor: es” are continuations, in prose, of some of the 
more popular rhymes of that classic. “Fairy stories’ 
deal with nature in a very peculiar way, and “True 
Stories” are sunny tales of the little incidents and 
occurrences of childhood. 


GUIMPSES OF THE PLANT WORLD 
By FANNY D. BERGEN. Illustrated, 50 cents, net. Zs 


In this little volume the au hor has sought to give 
children an idea of the wonders of plant-life whieh 
abound on every band. She bas gone aside from the 
beaten track to make more than usual mention of the 
commoner groups of flowerless plauvts, and thus giving 
her subject additional freshness. The language is 
simple avd untechnical, breathing an ardent love of 
nature and the keenest interest in plants as individuals, 

yet no pains have been spared to make the statements 
eetenti cally accurate. 





For sale by Soctestiere. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Catalogues fi 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


10 Milk S8t., Boston. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS W ANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of | 
THE TENNESSEE C AMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subse ription. The 
Biography is written in the intere ‘sts of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office, | 
Boston, Mass., at $1. 10 D per r copy. 


WIMODAUGHSIS 
Cook Book. 


CONTRIBUTED TO BY 
Mrs. President Harrison, Mrs. Vice-President 
Morton, and Ladies of the Cabinet, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Lady Managers of the 
World’s Fair, Frances E. Willard, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Pundita 
Ramabai, and many others 
equally well known. 
Price, 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 


WIMODAUCHSIS, 


1328 I Street N. W.,. WASHINGTON, D. C 


ROOFING 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only $2.00 
per 100 square feet. Makes good roof for years, and 
any one can put it on. Send stamp for sample and full 
particulars. 

GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 
39 and 41 West Brondway, New York 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 











Address | 


EDUCATIONAL, 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncey-Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 
(very near the Institute). 
| the Institute faculty. 


Reference is made to 


All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 








COWLES **'5 s7up10 puninixe, 
ART SCHOO L. 


Instructors, 


Ernest L. Major, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. Gnanvens, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Dei C. Ricn 


This well-established School opens @creber Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 

schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, in- 
cluding Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 


Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 


Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
| ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


The Reasons for it. 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
| years their Fair Complexion and charm of Feature- 


B 
E 
des | ial 


T 
Y 


| Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
| fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 

because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
| friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
| QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
| tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
| night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
| hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
| on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ‘““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
| own preparations, and invites the inspection and 

judgment of her customers. 
| Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris.) 


10 Hamilton Place, Boston. 














MISS ANDREWS, 


Voice & Physical Culture. 


A Course for Women with SPECIAL REF- 
| ERENCE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


' 149A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





HOW BRET HARTE’S 


Lost Children of Greyport were found. 


Read Eliot McCormick’s capital story, THE 
SIGN OF THE PROPHET JONAH, in the 
February 


WIDE AWAKE, 


Which also contains Lieut.-Col. Thorndike’s vivid 
account of a shipwreck. IN THE STRAITS OF 
| CAPE HORN; LORA STANDISH’S SAM. 
PLER, by Jane G. Austen; Maud Howe's chatty 
paper on SOME HORSES I HAVE KNOWN; 
| WITH SEVENTY CHIEFS AT OSHWEKAN, 
| by Harriet Maxwell-Converse, with five illustra- 
| | tions; the thrilling, true story, ON A FLORIDA 
| REEF; Mrs. Humphrey’s interesting description 
of RAGLAN CASTLE, dear to all readers of 
| MacDonald's “St. George and St. Michael.” Char 
| botte M. Vaile’s humorous story, A SOLEMN 
WARNING, sure to be enjoyed by the legion of 
“Little Women” worshippers; charming poetry by 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Martha Youug, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Clara Doty Bates and others; to- 
gether with the fascidating serials, THE LANCE 
OF KANANA and JACK BRERETON, the 
always delightful MEN AND THINGS, etc. 





Send W cents and receive it, postpaid, or better still, 
subscribe for the year (only $2.40) and have a feast of 
good things every month, WIDE AWAKE is as inter- 
esting to adult readers as to young people, and fully 
lives up to its name. 


THE PANSY. Edited by “Pansy.” $1.00a year. 


The English Literature Papers appearing in the 
Pansy are especially helpful. The February number 
contained Wordsworth. The historical papers will 
take S| some of the principal cities. Boston was de- 
scribed in owcuery, eae Washington appears in the 
March number; besides the serials by ansy” and 
Margaret Sidney stories, and other attractions. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 
year. 


The charming serials, “The Studio Dollis” and “Ted- 
dy’s Adventures” delight all the children, and the 
beautiful ple tures and short stories absorb their atten- 

tion. The Natural History stories are told in a fasci- 
nating way that helps the little ones to remember. 


BABYLAND. Scentsa year. 


Baby’s own magazine is benny ig bright —. 4 

ear. “Sto ries about Sweetheart,” “ Karen 

ales,” and * Tiptoe Twins” heen eae  e bit OF 
= story-telling, and the pictures are bewitch- 


$1.0 a 


‘ae copies of all four sent for only 15 cents. 





CHARMINC BOOKS. 


THE POT OF GOLD. By Mary E. Wiuxins 
Square 12mo, finely illustrated, $1.50, 


A new volume of Miss Wilkins’ stories is welcome to 
all. These, while written for young people, have an 
originality ane Lay which will attract older 
ers as well. They are full of quaint conceit and 
delicious humor. 


IMMORTAL HOPES, Compiled by Mrs. Mary 
J.C, Foster. Introduction by J. M. Buck.ey, D. D. 
24mo. cloth, gold and silver die, 0 cents. 

Exquisite poems, such as “There is no Death,” ‘The 
Undiscovered Country,” “There is a land mine eye 
hath seen,” etc., with beautiful full-page illustrations. 
A lovely Easter ‘offering. 

THE NEW WOMANHOOD, By Rev. J. C. Frr- 
NALD. Introduction by MARION HARLAND. 12mo. $1-25. 
For wise discrimination, keen insight, broad and 

sensible treatment of important phases, this book will 

commnene itself to intelligent and earnest women 
workers. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


364-366 Washington St., opp. Bromfield St. 


A Bonanza for Writers 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRIT«. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 











Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter. 
worth, Come Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank ra Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A . Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Baron Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van 
Zile, Louise Imogen Guiney, George Canning Hill, 
George Batholomew, Cora Stuart Wheeler, Luey 
Stone Blackwell, Herbert Milton Sylvester. 

“To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,”’ with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It specially meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LiIT- 
ERARY Press, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PRESS criticises, 
edits and places manuscript for the author, and un- 
dertakes evéry sort of work between author and 
publisher. Desirable articles are syndicated, thus 
securing to patrons a higher price than if sold to a 
single publication. Address 


CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PPESS, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 


onaieiee Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes pocteee, ese: 
Liver-Moles, 

Sunburn and =. _ os 
the skin to its — freshness, pro-— 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
fectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO,” °. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tue OLpest Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
All Fancy Oysters a Specialty 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Long- 
wood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 











JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will be held at 
their office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 23, 1892, at 11.30 A. M. 
The stockholders are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

JULIA WARD HowE, President. 

C. WiLpE, Clerk. * 


—~+~+>— 


PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FUND. 


All persons interested in bringing before 
the eleven State Legislatures this year in 
session, the Memorial of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
for a law enabling women to vote for 
Presidential Electors next November, are 
invited to contribute to vards defraying 
the expense of securing hearings and pro- 
viding speakers. The Resolutions on this 
subject passed at the recent annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., will be found 
in another column. The undersigned have 
been appointed a committee to raise money 
and work up the matter. The Legisla- 
tures in session this year are as follows: 


Iowa Legislature meets Jan. 4, 1892. 
Louisiana ‘* “ May 9 * 
Maryland *“ “« Jan. 6, “ 
Massac’etts ‘ « Jan. 6, * 
Mississippi ‘ s 6Jan. 5, ** 
Montana ‘* « 6Jan. 4, “ 
New Jersey ‘‘ “ =Jan.12, * 
New York “ “« Jan. 5, * 
Ohio “ “« 6Jan. 5, * 
Rhode Isl. “ ‘= May3l, “ 
Vermont ‘ “« Oct. 5, * 


Friends in each of these States are urged 
to petition their Legislature immediately, 
and to ask for a hearing. In all cases 
they should act in codéperation with their 
State President, who, with Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, is made a committee to secure 
speakers. All suffragists willing to con- 
tribute, will please address the under- 
signed, at 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 
ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 


+> 
+o 





PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FUND. 
Henry B. Blackwell. .........+.sessseeeeee $25.00 


A PLEA FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The question of the right of women to 
vote in presidential and municipal elec- 
tions is before the Legislature. ‘The Con- 
stitution of the United States says: ‘‘Each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, the elec- 
tors for president and vice-president.” 
Hence it is clearly within the power of the 
Legislature to secure for women the right 
to vote in presidential elections. Thecase 
is equally clear for municipal suffrage. 

Whatever objections may have existed 
to the right of women to vote half a cen- 
tury ago, when the movement for equal 
rights began, they are obsolete now. 

To-day schools and colleges are open to 
women. ‘Their reports show that the 
female students are equal to their oppor- 
tunities. 

The wide fields of industry are open to 
women. The census reports hundreds of 
occupations into which women have en- 
tered, where they are earning independent 
incomes. 

The State appoints women as trustees 
for its almshouses, its prisons, its asy- 
lums for the insane, on its Board of State 
Charities, and on the Board of Education. 

The United States trusts women with 
important service in its departments at 
Washington. It gives to a woman the 
allotment of lands to the Indians. For 
the Columbian Fair, to which all the 
world is invited, Congress has appointed 
a board of women managers, and millions 
of dollars will pass through their hands. 

Now, when the schools give women 
education, when the avenues of industry 
open the door to their pecuniary indepen- 
dence, when the State and the United 
States summon women to their service, is 
it not reasonable that those who have 
proved themsely.s capable and _trust- 
worthy should have the right to vote se- 
cured to them? 

We ask this with the more confidence 
because the women of England, Scotland 
and most of the Canadian provinces have 
long had municipal suffrage; and for sev- 
eral years the women of Kansas have had 
it also. Massachusetts women are not 
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countries. Moreover, in Wyoming, wom- 
en have had full suffrage on the same 
terms as men for more than twenty years. 
The testimony is uniform in favor of the 


good result of woman suffrage there, from | 


the first Governor of that Territory to its 
last Governor as a State; from its editors, 


inferior to those of other States and other | School at Farmville, which was now open- 


ing a magnificent field for women. If we 
who advocate the measure go down, he 
said, we go down with our eyes looking to 
the best interests of the people of this 


| State. 


Chief Justices and leading men of both | 


political parties. ‘The Senators and Rep- 
resentatives now in Congress from that 
State were elected in part by the votes of 
women. Massachusetts women should 
not be refused the much smaller fragment 
of suffrage for which their petition asks. 
We therefore appeal to Massachusetts 

legislators, by their respect for the his- 
tory they are making, and by all that the 
words “fair play” and ‘justice’ mean, 
that they should exercise the right and 
the power they possess to secure presi- 
dential and municipal suffrage for women. 

Lucy STONE, 

JULIA WARD HOwE, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


— 
THE MARY LOWELL STONE FUND. 


The first year’s interest (sixty dollars) 
from the Mary Lowell Stone Fund, gen- 
erously contributed for the distribution of 
suffrage literature, has been received. It 
will be devoted this year to furnishing 
legislators, members of Congress and 
college students with the best informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Already the willing hands of two young 
women graduates of Cornell, and two 
other well-educated sisters, are giving 
their gratuitous service in writing the 
addresses, preparatory to folding and 
mailing. Thanks to the willing hands, 
and to the Mary Lowell Stone Fund! 


L. 8. 
— ~o — 
VIRGINIA SENATE AGAINST WOMEN 


DOCTORS. 


On Jan. 29, the Virginia Senate dis- 
cussed and defeated the bill requiring the 
appointment of a woman physician on the 
staff of insane asylums where women are 
among the patients. ‘The bill had passed 
the House by a large majority. 

The Richmond Dispatch of Jan. 30 says: 


The Senate yesterday, by a vote of 24 to 
12, sustained the Committee on Public 
Institutions and Education in reporting 
adversely the bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of female physicians in the female 
wards of the asylums of the State. 

This killed the measure, for this session, 
at least, and ended one of the most hotly- 
contested fights that has taken place in 
the body for a long while. 

There were a large number of ladies in 
the chamber—indeed, they practically 
took possession of it—who manifested the 
deepest interest in the debate. The at- 
tendance of the other sex was also very 
large, and the applause at one stage was 
so vigorous as to evoke a rather stern re- 
buke from Mr. Wickham, who at the time 
occupied the chair. 

At 1 o'clock the bill providing for the 
appointment of femaije physicians in the 
female wards of the asylums of the State 
came up as unfinished business. The 
question was on the amendment of Mr. 
Harrison to insert ‘“‘may” instead of 
‘*shall”’ before the words appoint, etc. 

Mr. Little oftered a substitute for Mr. 
Harrison’s amendment, that the »voards 
‘may appoint if they deem it necessary,” 
his object being to remove a legal objec- 
tion. Under certain decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the insertion simply of the 
word may for shall, in acts where discre- 
tionary power was already conferred, had 
the effect of shall. Mr. Harrison accepted 
the substitute. 

Mr. Little said there was no reason for 
any legislation giving the boards power to 
appoint female physicians. If there was 
any doubt in the minds of the boards on 
this point, the adoption of the substitute 
would dissipate it. He disclaimed on the 
part of the opponents of the bill any cap- 
tious, malicious, or sentimental antagon- 
ism to women coming into competition 
with men. The senator from Charles 
City had ably stated the case when he said 
the time was not ripe for making such 
appointments obligatory on the board. He 
argued earnestly in favor of discretionary 
power, but against removing the responsi- 
bility on the boards by trammelling them 
as the bill would. 

Mr. Yarrell advocated the bill. 
willing to open the doors of the asylums 
to women physicians, but he was not will- 
ing to allow women to practise law and 
subject themselves to all that went on in 
a court-room. 

Mr. Marshall enumerated a number of 
important me 
would come up for the consideration of 
the Legislature. 
female physician bill to a cloud no bigger 
than his own lily-white hand, which had 
developed into one of the burning prob- 
lems of the day. ‘There was, he said, a 
necessity for the bill. ‘The insane women 
needed to be attended to delicately and 
sympathetically, and who were better pre- 

ared to meet this demand than women? 

r. Marshail, in illustrating what woman 


had done in various spheres, paid elo- | 


quent tributes to Madame De Stael, Eliza- 
beth, Marion Harland, Amelie Rives, and 
Margaret J. Preston. With such exam- 
ples presented, he asked, what was it 
woman could not accomplish? Should 
she be confined to such offives as that of 
the copyist and typewriter? He differed 
with those who contended that the time 
had not arrived for such an experiment. 
The same objection had been raised to the 
establishment of the Female Normal 
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He was | 


| 


| 
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He then compared the | 





Mr. Stubbs opposed the bill. It means 
nothing more nor less, he said, than to 
force the boards of the asylums to appoint 
female physicians. After a thrust at the 
bachelors—and especially Mr. Yarrell—he 
said he differed from the gentleman who 
on Thursday had said that what was 
good for New York was good for Vir- 
ginia. He did not believe that what 
was good for the women of the North 
was good for the women of Virginia. 
He hoped the time would never come 
when Virginia women would be seen 
on the rostrum attempting to control 
the politics of the Commonwealth. There 
was not a woman in Virginia applying 
for the position of physician in our 
asylums. He did not believe that it was 
the sphere of a Virginia woman to prac- 
tise either medicine or law, and he never 
expected to vote for a proposition that 
would encourage them to do so. As to 
the Farmville school, it was established 
to educate Virginia women; to inculcate 
Virginia ideas in the rising generation. 
Until « Virginia female physician had 
been rejected by a board, let us not invite 
those people from the North to come down 
here and take charge of our daughters 
who by Providence have been stricken 
with insanity. The press of Virginia 
were wusting their sweetness on the desert 
air, he declared, if they expected by their 
criticism to deter the Senate from doing 
its duty. 

Mr. Blackstone said he had never seen a 
matter before the Senate which excited 
more interest than this bill, or upon 
which there was such a diversity of opin- 
ion. He had as much respect for the tradi- 
tions of Virginia as had the senator from 
Gloucester, but the times had changed, 
and there were new demands upon wo- 
men. Many reasons had been advanced 
why the bill should pass, but the most 
potent had not been mentioned, and that 
was the women favored the bill, and they 
are always right. He agreed with the 
senator from Craiz, Mr. Marshall, that 
the necessity for female physicians in our 
asylums was upon us. If the women 
wanted the bill, they were going to have 
it. It might be put off for a time, but it 
was bound tocome. The position of the 
senator from Charles City was the onl 
position of strength taken by the plinoe | 
tion. No man could understand a sane 
woman, and how on earth, he asked, 
could a man be expected to understand an 
insane woman? He was heartily in favor 
of the bill, and considered that the only 
objection to it was that urged by the sena- 
tor from Charles City. He opposed the 
amendment because he thought it would 
kill the bill. 

Mr. Lovenstein, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Institutions and Educa- 
tion, from which the bill was reported 
unfavorably, opposed the bill and de- 
fended the action of the committee. He 
was, he said, proud of the fact that he 
was the patron of the bill establishing the 
Normal Female Institute at Farmville. 
He hoped the time would come when that 
and other institutions of the State would 
be able to turn out female physicians com- 
petent to take the places of assistant phy- 
sicians in the asylums. This commi-tee 
postponed the consideration of the bill for 
a week, in order that its friends might 
have every opportunity to present their 
views. If any forces had been organized 
to influence the committee, as had been 
charged, it was in the ranks of the friends 
of the bill. Asa member of the commit- 
tee, he had visited the asylums, and he 
was confident that whatever changes were 
necessary would be made. He wanted 
the law as it now stands. ‘Ihe Western 
Asylum Board had, under the statute em- 
powering them to do so, elected a female 
physician, and no doubt properly. He 
had no doubt, when the time came when 
it was necessary or expedient to appoint 
female physicians in the other asylums, 
these boards in their wisdom would ap- 
point them. The law as it stands, he con- 
tended, was a good one. 

Mr. Roberts called the previous ques- 
tion, which was on Mr. Little’s substitute 
to Mr. Harrison’s umendment. The sub- 
stitute was lost by a vote of 25 to 13. 

The question then recurred on the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee reject- 
ing the bill, and the vote stood—ayes, 24; 
noes, 12. 

The Richmond Dispatch notes that ‘ta 
number of bachelors of the Senate voted 
against the bill.” 

Some of the comments of the Virginia 
press are given in another column. 


— Sa 
IN THE COLLEGES. 


Oberlin College is the recipient of $40,- 
000 from. the estate of Miss Julia Dickin- 
son, of Coldwater, Mich., who died Jan. 


asures which it was known | 9 2t Nassau, on the Bahama Islands. 


Of this sum $20,000 is for the endowment 
of the chair of the Lady Principal, now 
occupied by Mrs. A. A. F. Johnston, and 
$20,000 for the Department of Physical 
Culture for women, now in charge of Dr. 
Delphine Hanna. Miss Dickinson had al- 
ready given smaller sums to this depart- 
ment, and had aided young women to pur- 
sue their studies in college. Such a 
woman is justly placed among the world’s 
benefactors. 

Mrs. Sarah W. Glover, of Boston, who 
left an estate valued at one million dol- 
lars, bequeaths the residue, after private 
bequests, for the erection, equipment and 
care of a substantial building to be known 
as the White Gymnasium, for the use and 
benefit of students of both sexes, at Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass., and for the 





establishment and support of a laboratory 
to be known as Glover Laboratory at the 
same academy. 

A $2,000 scholarship has just been estab- 
lished at Mount Holyoke College by Mrs. 
Mary L. D. Hall, of New York. Miss 
Annie A. Gould, of Portland, Me., is made 
valedictorian for 92. The highest rank 
during the course obtains this honor. 


Mrs. C. L. Flint, of Boston, a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, has offered two prizes of thirty and 
twenty dollars respectively, for the best 
two original declamations by members of 
the junior class. 

The American Protective Tariff League 
offers to the undergraduate students of 
senior classes of colleges and universities 
in the United States a series of prizes for 
essays on “Has the New ‘Tariff Law 
Proved Beneficial?’ Competing essays 
not to exceed eight thousand words, to be 
signed by some other than the writer’s 
name, and to be sent to the office of the 
League, No. 23 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York City, on or before May 1, 1892, 
accompanied by the writer’s real name 
and home address and certificate of stand- 
ing, signed by some officer of the college 
to which he belongs, in a separate sealed 
envelope. Awards will be made July 1, 
1892, as follows: For the best essay, $150; 
for the second best, $100; for the third 
best, $50. For other essays deemed 
especially meritorious, the silver medal of 
the League will be awarded. ‘This is an 
opportunity worthy of the consideration 
of some of the college girls who rank high 
in political economy. 

John Clarke, president of the National 
Bank of Franklin, Ind., has given $20,000 
in cash and real estate to Hanover (Ind.) 
College, to establish a new professorship, 
which will probably be styled the “Ezra 
and Charles Clarke chair of History and 
Political Science,” in memory of the 
young men named, who died inearly man- 
hood. Hanover College is one of the old 
and leading institutions of the State. It 
became co-educational several years ago. 


A committee of young men and women 
from the junior class of Boston University 
has been oppointed to issue a college song 
book, to be left as a memorial of ’93 to the 
College of Liberal Arts. The collection of 
songs will include all the B. U. songs now 
extant, and many new ones which are 
in preparation. ‘This will take the place 
of the college annual, the Hub. 

Miss Mary A. Jordan, teacher of rhet- 
oric in Smith College, and said to be one 
of the most discerning instructors in that 
or any other college, has organized the 
girls into a legislature, where various 
practical public questions are discussed. 
At the first session, the subject of grade- 
crossings in the city was taken up, the 
report of the special commissioners fur- 
nishing the basis of the discussion. The 
members of the class were limited to five- 
minute speeches,and the discussion showed 
that they were thoroughly informed on 
all phases of the subject. 

Lassell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 
agrees to be one of the ten schools to con- 
tribute $5,000 toward building a home in 
the suburbs of New York City for poor 
working girls in time of illness or fatigue. 

Bryn Mawr College is issuing its first 
publication, the Lantern, and Mount Hol- 
yoke students are publishing a new month- 
ly, the Mount Holyoke. 

Miss Gertrude Buck and Miss Lucia 
Keene have been placed on the editorial 
staff of the University of Michigan daily 
paper. 

Mrs. C. S. Brice, wife of the senator, is 
reported to have secured the services of 
Miss Mary Tillinghast, the artist, to 
design and execute a stained-glass window 
for presentation to the college at Oxford, 
O., where Mrs. Brice was educated. 
design represents a ‘“‘sweet girl graduate” 
bearing a torch of knowledge and a 
diploma. 

Mrs. Warren Newcomb, of New York, 
who gave $200,000 to endow the Sophie 
Newcomb College at New Orleans, has 
just made an additional endowment of 
$44,000. The Tulane University is the 
trustee of the fund, and the institution is 
now in a flourishing state. 

Vassar’s share of the Fayerweather 
bequest—$50,000—is to be used in build- 
ing the new dormitory made necessary by 
the increase in the number of students. 

A woman was lately elected a member 
of the Debating Club of the School of Arts 
at Sydney, Australia, and this innovation 
has led to the separation of the senior and 
junior members. The seniors wish to ex- 
clude women, and the juniors have formed 
a new Debating Club of their own, with 
an express provision in the rules making 
the Club free to men and women alike. 
Three ladies have joined, and any lady 
member of the School of Arts may send 
in her name as a candidate for election. 
The Sydney Dawn says: ‘The majority of 
the members of the new club are quite 
ready to do justice to women, and they 


The 





see that, owing to the absence of women, 


.many questions which have an important 


bearing on women’s lives have hitherto 
been discussed from a man’s standpoint 
only, or at best from a man’s theory of a 
woman’s standpoint. ‘They see that 
women use new lines of sight, and bring 
new sources of information. Women 
themselves may gain much by the train. 
ing to be won in a debating club. Under 
a capable chairman, one is kept to the 
point under discussion. Thoughts must 
be condensed and expressed briefly. Self. 
control and readiness must be practised; 
one must weigh many opposing reasons, 
and must learn how to receive argumenta- 
tive blows with serenity, as well as to 
deal them without bitterness. We hope 
this club will grow rapidly.”  ¥. M.A, 
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FEBRUARY STUDY FOR KANSAS 
AUXILIARIES. 


1. Roll call, responded to with quota- 
tions. 

2. Music. 

3. Reading of ‘“tHow School Suffrage 
Came to the Women of Kansas,” to be 
printed in this paper next week. 

4. Discussion of the following six ques- 
tions. Appoint a member to present each, 
by a paper or talk (either one to be lim- 
ited to five minutes), after each of which 
general discussion may be invited. 

a. Are women lax in voting at school 
elections, and are the women who vote 
indifferent in regard to the proper qualifi- 
cations of school officers? 

b. What mental and moral qualifications 
should school officers possess ? 

c. Why is it urgent that women serve 
on school boards, and what proportion of 
the members of these boards should be 
women? 

d. Do the women in the country vote in 
any smaller proportion at school elections, 
and do they have any smaller influence 
thereon, than city women do? 

e. Are women in cities, in their absorp- 
tion in other municipal officers, liable to 
overlook the importance of proper school 
officials ? 

Jf. In what directions would women on 
city school boards better the school sys- 
tem, and where they have served, what 
has been the result? 

5. Reading of “State Fair Notes,” by 
Mrs. May Belleville-Brown, found below 
in this paper, followed by a general dis- 
cussion of the enterprise. 

The object in making so many divisions 
of this topic is that each one may be 
prominently brought out and looked at 
from a different point of view. 

Mrs.S. A. Thurston, as president of the 
Board of Directors of the Suffrage Fair, 
will soon publish her official report, and 
will follow it by other directions. Aux- 
iliaries are instructed to watch for these 
and read them in their meetings. 

LAURA M. JOHNS, 

ELIZABETH F. HOPKINS, 

MAY BELLEVILLE-BROWN, 
Committee. 

Salina, Kansas. 
WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
W. R. C. (Massachusetts Department) 
was held in this city on the 10th and 11th 
insts. The reports show 11,675 members. 
Funds on hand the last day of December, 
1891, were $1,333.70. The annual address 
was given by the president, Mrs. Augusta 
A. Wales, and was reported in full in the 
daily papers. The amount expended in 
relief was $6,975.66. Over seven hundred 
members have received assistance, and 
also 1,119 soldiers. ‘The meeting is in 
session as we go to press. 


+o 
KANSAS SUFFRAGE FAIR NOTES. 


Though the plans are not yet complete, 
there is one certainty—a State Suffrage 
Fair will be held during this year in Kan- 
sas. The Board of Managers is putting 
together its several heads, and its efficient 
president, Mrs. S. A. Thurston, will soon 
be ready to declare its action in regard to 
time, place and mode of procedure. 

But the fact that the plans are not all 
matured is no reason why our friends 
should delay preparations. If you are in 
a society, talk up the Fair among your 
members and friends, and prepare your- 
selves for work on the committees that 
the president will instruct you to appoint. 
If you are living in the country, forty 
miles from the nearest suffragist (which 
would be an impossibility in Kansas), be- 
gin to make some article which you 
intend to send to the Fair. 

Get out your crochet hooks, your knit- 
ting needles, your paint brushes. Call 
your omnipresent sewing machine and 
thimble into service. Consider what you 
cansend in the way of home-made edibles. 

Everything that is used in the home is 
salable, from the most useful and homely 
tothe most beautiful‘and ornamental arti- 
cle. So begin something at once. It 
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would be a good plan for each one of us 
to have a box especially dedicated to arti- 
cles for the Fair, and into that drop all 
the little things that our odd moments 
can produce. 

As to what to make, those experienced 
jn such work say that common articles, 
such as children’s aprons, bonnets, sun- 
hats, muslin underwear, night-gowns, and 


even dresses, as well as table and house | 
linen, bags for kitchen and laundry, really | 
sell better than the crocheted and fancy | 


articles, though there is a great demand 
for these. Later, a suggestive list of arti- 
cles will be published. 

Fort Scott leads in the work. Let us 
see how many of us can follow and have 
some ‘*‘Fair seed” sown in our boxes by 
the time the plans are matured, and the 
campaign ‘‘Fair-ly” opened. 

May BELLEVILLE-BROowN. 

Salina, Kansas. 

——_——_~+oo—_____—_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
New York City Woman Suffrage League 
was held as usual at No. 4 Lexington 
Avenue, on Thursday evening, Feb. 4. 
The speaker was Mrs. Alma Calder John- 
ston, who gave a most interesting account 
of “The Little Mothers,” the charity with 
which she has been so prominently asso- 
ciated. ‘The purpose of this philanthropy 
has already been stated in your columns. 
It is to relieve the poor, tired little girls 
who perform the part of mothers to the 
children younger than themselves; to see 
that on some days of the summer the 
babies are taken charge of by some one 
else, and the little mothers enabled to 
go on excursions to the pleasant shores 
of the Sound. Mrs. Johnston was the 
founder and promoter of this beneficent 
enterprise, and her description of the need 
for it, and the pleasure thus given to over 
two thousand children, was eloquent with 
the earnestness of real feeling. 

The other important business of the 
evening was the adoption of a memorial 
to the Legislature, asking that, in the 
enacting of legislation ordering the hold- 
ing of a Constitutional Convention, equal 
representation shall be secured to all citi- 
zens of the State without regard to sex. 
A committee was appointed to present the 
memorial to the Legislature, of which 
your correspondent was chosen chairman. 
Already there is before the law-makers at 
Albany a bill extending to women the 
right to vote for all persons who are eligi- 
ble to the office of school commissioner. 
Several women have been elected school 
commissioners in this State, and it seems 
only reasonable to allow women to vote 
for those who shall fill offices to which 
they may be chosen. Considering the 
importance of all these measures, I decided 
to make a flying trip to the State capital. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, who has 
always been so efficient in legislative work, 
has gone to Kansas to take part in the 
work there. Our Miss Kate Stoneman, 
Miss Belle McClellan, Mrs. Le Beuf and 
other old friends of the cause were in the 
Assembly Chamber on Monday evening. It 
was pleasant to visit again the old cham- 
pions of our bills, and to be warmly wel- 
comed on all sides, as we were. In the 
Assembly, Gen. Jas. W. Husted, of West- 
chester, took the Constitutional Convention 
memorial from our League. I also saw 
Mr. Walter C. Gifford, and Mr. Egbert 
E. Woodbury, of Chautauqua, who has 
charge of the bill giving women the right 
to vote for school commissioners. Very 
fortunately, one of the women who now 
hold that office was present, Miss Laura 
Mayhew, of Oneida, who was elected to 
her position a year ago last fall. Sheisa 
very bright and intelligent-looking young 
woman, and I introduced hcr to the Assem- 
blymen and Senators as an instance of the 
absurdity of denying to women the privi- 
lege of casting a ballot for an office for 
which they are eligible. Hon. James L. 
Wells, of New York, who has always been 
afriend of the cause, is again a member 
of the Assembly, and promised to do all he 
could to aid us. 

In the Senate, I saw Hon. Jacob A. 


Cantor, who is the Senator from my dis- | 


trict, if I can claim to have a Senator in 
my disfranchised condition. He is presi- 
dent pro tem. of the Senate, and, therefore, 
the leader of the Democrats. He is a 
man of ability and fair-mindedness, and, 
although not favoring the full extension 
of suffrage to women, he took the Consti- 
tutional Amendment memorial for presen- 
tation. Hon. Geo. F. Roesch, the cham- 
pion of the Police Matron Bill,was friendly 
a ever. Dr. J. F. Edwards, who repre- 
Sents Chautauqua County, as well as Cat- 
taraugus and Allegany, took charge of 
the School Commissioner Bill, and will 
Present it. 

On Tuesday morning, many leading men 
Were met. There seemed to be a general 
Wish that we should have a hearing before 
the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly, 
and the chairman, Mr. William’ Subzer, of 
New York, offered to arrange for a hear- 
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ing whenever we wished. Before leaving, 
I saw the Governor, who courteously 
| heard the plea for giving women some 
| representation in the Constitutional Con- 
|vention. Mr. Benedict, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, I also visited, to urge 
;}upon him the propriety of employing 
| women as enumerators in taking the spe- 


| cial canvass of this State as ordered by the | 


Legislature. He assured me that they 


possible. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
Albany, Feb. 9, 1892. 
— — —~+Gr--——— 
IN MEMORIAM. 


of its youngest and most promising mem- 
bers. On Jan. 11, Helen Hines McComas, 
the beautiful and gifted daughter of the 
well-known writer and woman suffrage 
advocate, Alice Moore McComas, was 
fatally burned while attending to her 
household duties. 

An artist by profession, she yet found 
time for many other duties at home and 
abroad; and none of these gave her more 
pleasure than inculcating in the minds of 
her young companions her own ideal stand- 
ard of womanhood. For nineteen beautiful 
years she had graced the home of her 
parents, and the aroma of her gentle, 
winning manners had spread abroad, 
endearing her to so many hearts that the 
shock of her sudden death was felt all 
over the city, and eyes unused to tears 
filled to overflowing at the mention of the 
sad disaster that had robbed so fair a form 
of life. Standing yet “‘with reluctant 
feet”? upon the border-land of womanhood, 
with the fairest of life’s promises all before 
her, it seems a mystery too great to be 
solved that she should be overcome by 
that gruesome spectre that ever stands 
upon the threshold of life, ready to grasp 
his victims. There were many who would 
have gladly welcomed him, and to whom 
his coming would have brought relief, but 
these he passed by, and laid his relentless 
hand upon the radiant maiden whom lov- 
ing friends had named ‘*Madonna.” 

She had walked her short journey 
unscathed by the evils of life. In her 
presence people hid their evil propensities, 
rebuked by her pure, unquestioning faith 
in their goodness. The handiwork of 
nature filled her with delight, and her 
fine artistic tastes revelled in the beauties 
of the western sunsets. Often she would 
be found, with a rapt expression upon her 
face, watching the crimson clouds fade 
away into twilight shadows, and one felt 
that she had been holding communion 
with and obtaining inspiration from the 
secret heart of nature. Flowers were her 
delight, and her highest conception of 
faith was that the Hand which fashioned 
and gave coloring to the flowers was a 
safe guide to lead her onward and upward. 

Arm in arm with her mother, she had 
been strolling among the flowers about 
her home, lc oking at the buds which prom- 
ised soon to open into fragrant blossoms; 
and, lifting her eyes to the cloudless sky 
above her, she expressed her perfect trust 
in the fulfilment of every promise of 
nature, just a few moments before the 
dreadful casualty occurred. The follow- 
ing stanza from Whittier’s ‘*Eternal Good- 


hers from childhood, and was the embodi- 
ment of her faith: 
And so, beside the silent sea, 
1 wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore 

When, by some happy fatality, the minis- | 
ter closed the short funeral oration by | 
repeating the poem, one felt that he must | 
have been inspired in his selection, for her 
fondness for the poem was unknown to 
him. 
white, with flowers in their hands, came 
to pay the last loving tribute of respect to 
the friend whose presence was still warm 
among them. But the grandest tribute 
was that to which many a full heart gave 
utterance, as they clasped the parents’ 
| hands in sympathy and said: ‘*The influ- 
ence of her beautiful life is bearing fruit 
| in our hearts and our homes.” 

She has gone from among us, and we shall 
sadly miss her sweet voice in the songs she 
once sang; but love’s listening ear catches 
the tones of an invisible choir, whose rich 
strains have gained added sweetness by 
the music of her voice. 
expressions of pleasure at the beauties of 
the green hills sparkling with dew in the 
early morning, but we know that, by the 





eventide, when the purple shadows close 
around us, we vainly strive to pierce the 
veil that hangs just outside the sunset 
gates of life, through whose mystic portals 
she has passed. 

The father and mother, who will so miss 
her sweet presence in their home; the sis- 
ters, who will miss her tender companion- 
ship and care; the friends and associates, 
who will miss her merry voice and smiling 
face in their circle, will all be constrained 





should be so employed whenever it was | 


The W.S. A. of Los Angeles, Cal., has | 
met with a severe loss in the death of one | 


ness” had been a favorite quotation of | 


Her young companions, clad in | 


We shall miss her | 


eternal law of progression, she must have | 
passed to a fairer ‘‘morning land.” At | 


to question why they are thus deprived; 


but never, till the mists which hang thick 
between our finite eyes and infinity are 
cleared away, shall we be enabled to under- 
stand. Only this we know: The narrow 
boundary lines of life no longer cramp her 
high desires and noble impulses. She has 
drifted out on the tide—just whither no man 
knows—and in the face of such a disaster 
we can only cling to the simple faith 
embodied in the following lines her mother 
sd frequently quoted, and to which, in this 

' dark hour, she clings for consolation : 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
E. A. LAWRENCE. 
edit 

With a sad heart I address you to say 
that my dear sister, ANNA FosGATE Hos- 
MER, passed on to the spirit life, Jan. 25. 
She had been ill the past two years, but 
went peacefully, and without a struggle, 
| which was a great blessing to her and the 
| sorrowing friends around her. She was 
| 84 years old, born in Bedford, Mass., in 
| 1808, died in Washington, D. C. She was 
the daughter of Castalio Hosmer, Sen., a 
soldier in the war of 1812; a grand- 
daughter of two soldiers in the Revo- 
lution. One of them fought in the Battle 
of Lexington, the other was one of Wash- 
ington’s life-guard, and was the means 

of saving the general’s life one night. 

This dear sister had force and strength 
of character, earning her living by her 
artistic taste in dress-making, and helping 
the world by its proceeds. At the age of 
75, she drew in crayons a picture of Wen- 
dell Phillips, and one of Francis Jack- 
son’s granddaughter, Lizzie Merriam 
Bacon. People who saw them and the 
photographs from which she copied them 
pronounced them good. She had never 
attempted drawing or painting before. 
But one evening she had a picture of Mrs. 
Hayes, and took the pencil. She made a 
good picture, and became quite fascinated 
by her success, and afterwards brought 
out the likenesses of Mrs. Bacon and Mr. 
Phillips in large size. 

She was a member of the Brook Farm 
Community in its attempt to reform 
society. Later, when the Mexican Colony 
started a similar attempt, she helped 
them by taking several shares in the Com- 
pany without prospect of any return. 
When I told her that perhaps she could not 
afford it, she said she would afford it, ‘‘For 
it is the only way under heaven by which 
the world can be saved.” 

When she was 80, her Bedford neigh- 
bors gave her a surprise, and brought her 
twelve volumes of the ‘“‘Lives of Famous 
Women,” with a letter accompanying 
them. It was written by one who knew 
her well, and is good to publish at the 
close of her long, well-spent life: 

Will Miss Hosmer accept the accompanying 
volumes on her eightieth birthday, as a slight 
token of our respect and esteem? We wish also 
to testify our appreciation of those noble traits 
of her character which have made her life a 
power ‘for good. Always a friend to the down- 
trodden and suffering, one of the earliest workers 
in the anti-slavery cause, when to be known as 
an abolitionist was a reproach, foremost in the 
woman suffrage movement, a friend and worker 
for temperance,—we realize that Miss Hosmer 
has thought wisely and fought valiantly for the 
right. And so, believing the world is better for 
her life, we leave for her companionship these 
‘*Famous Women,’’ whose voices will reach the 


ear of her soul, even tnough the outward ear is 
oblivious to ordinary sounds. 


| LucinpA HosMER. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 2, 1892. 
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Miss Mary Waterbury passed to the 

| higher life, Jan. 31, 1892, aged 57 years. 
Hers was a perfected Christian char- 

acter, one to whom the angels must have 
given a special blessing, for a beautiful 
| disposition and a spirit of self-sacrifice 
| were always manifest. 
Her home for many years has been with 
| her sister, Mrs. C. H. Dann, in Warsaw, 
N.Y. Of the large circle of friends who 
gathered about that home, ‘‘None knew 
her but to love her.” 

Upon the organization of the Political 
Equality Club of this place, Miss Water- 
| bury and her sister Mrs. Dann, were 
| among the first to become identified with 
| the cause. Comiog, as they did, from a 
| society which was not generally in sym- 
| pathy with the movement, their influence 
| was most helpful. Miss Waterbury will 
| always stand to us as an example of the 
| cultured, devoted Christian woman, who 
| felt the need of a new dispensation for 
women. The sympathy of all who had 
| the privi'ege of her friendship will go out 
| to the bereaved sister and her family, who 
| have laid away so many loved ones. 
Warsaw, N. Y. C. H. B. 
— 


At the meeting of the Rhode Island W. 
| §. A. in Providence last week, Mr. E. C. 
| Pierce presided, in the absence of Mrs. 

Chace. Mrs. Bolles gave a report of 
| the Washington Convention, which she 
attended, and Mrs. Lillie Chace Wyman 
| read a paper on Lucretia Mott. Mr. 

Pierce called the attention of the Associa- 
| tion to the public hearings which are to 
| be held next week at the State House. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 

More than two hundred new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column were received last 
week. 

A bill has been introduced in the New 
York House of Representatives to allow 
wives to bring action against their hus- 
bands for damages to property, person or 
character. 

Rebecca L. Duncan, who has been a 
teacher in the Brimmer School of Boston 
for thirty-seven years, offered her resigna- 
tion at the meeting of the school board 
last Tuesday. 

A new dormitory, erected and beauti- 
fully furnished by Mrs. Henry Phipps, 
Jr., for the exclusive use of the nurses at 
the West Penn. Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was opened on Jan. 29. 

The Boston Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union has appointed Mrs. Mary 
M. Kehew president pro tem., in place of 
Mrs. Abby M. Diaz, resigned. Mra. 
Kehew has been corresponding secretary 
of the Union, and has taken an active part 
in much of the committee work. 

Chatham, Mass., had a woman candi- 
date for the school board at the late town 
meeting. She was not elected, but the 
women are encouraged by the large vote 
she received. They will try again next 
year, and all the men who see the need of 
women on the school board will help them. 

Miss Sarah R. Bowles, who died last 
week at Malden, Mass., was for thirty- 
four years a teacher in the Boston public 
schools, most of the time in the Starr King 
School on Warrenton Street. She resigned 
her position in 1876 and removed to Mel- 
rose Highlands and later to Malden. She 
was born at Portsmouth, N. H., in the 
year 1809. 

The recent action of the Royal Labor 
Commission, in appointing four ladies as 
sub-commissioners to collect evidence as 
to the condition of laborers of their own 
sex, is meeting with general approval in 
England. The sub-commissioners will 
report upon the treatment of women 
employees, the sanitary conditions of their 
places of work, etc. 

Miss Annie 8. Peck, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, later a student in 
the American School of Archzology at 
Athens, and for some time teacher of 
Latin at Smith College, has for the last 
five years been lecturing upon classical 
subjects. She is giving a course of illus- 
trated lectures at Lassell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., on Greek Antiqui- 
ties. The subjects are as follows: ‘‘Ath- 
ens,” ‘The Acropolis,” and “A ‘Trip 
to the Peloponnesus.” 

The Supreme Court of Colorado lately 
decided that Mrs. Mary S. Thomas might 
be admitted asa practising attorney before 
that court. In delivering the court’s 
decision, Judge Holmes sensibly said: 
‘*We have no disposition to postpone fall- 
ing into line with the Supreme Court of 
the United States and other enlightened 
tribunals throughout the country, that 
have finally, voluntarily or by compulsion, 
discarded the criterion of sex, and opened 
the door of the profession to women as 
well as men.” 

Great regret will be caused by the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace 
will probably have to give up lecturing. 
She writes to Miss Willard: “I am well, 
but fear my public work is over. For the 
first time, my dear children enter a pro- 
test against my leaving home alone. I do 
not think it right to risk putting them 
again through the ordeal of last fall. I 
must decline serving on any public com- 
mittee; shall remain at home, and try to 
do in a quiet way all I can for ‘God and 
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Home and Humanity. 

The Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star says: 
“The American women have come to the 
front to check the attempt to bring on a 
war with Chili. In the event of war, the 
home would be the greatest sufferer, and 
it is proper that they should take measures 
against it. What a grand sight to behold 
our American women rising up in masses 
to stop the butchery which follows war, 
as well as the long train of demoralization 
and its subsequent evils! . . . There will 
be no war with Chili this time, and to the 
press and the mothers and sisters of the 
republic belongs the honor.’’ 

President Eliot, of Harvard, is reported 
as saying: ‘*The fate of co-education in 
this country is not yet quite apparent. It 
is more popular in the West than in the 
the East, where colleges especially for 
women seem to be preferred.’ The Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican says: ‘*The presi- 
dent’s memory should be jogged with a 
bit of history. When the demand was 
made for higher educational opportunities 
for women, the established colleges in the 
West, one after another, opened their 
doors to women. In the East, most of the 
established colleges selfishly and stubborn- 
ly refused to admit women; so that the 
matter of preference would not seem to 
be a matter of choice.” 
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The Waltham (Mass.) Tribune ‘fails to 
see the justice of making the ballot free 
for the male sex in all save municipal 
affairs, while imposing a tax upon woman 
for her one little privilege at the polls.” 

At the second meeting of the Women’s 
Pioneer Press Club of Springfield, Ohio, 
papers were read as follows: ‘*Pioneer 
American Literature,” Miss Lillian Kelley ; 
‘Pioneer Story,” Mrs. Georgia D. Run- 
yan; ‘*Pioneer Women,” Miss Kate Kauff- 
man. In the last paper, which was pub- 
lished in Womankind, edited by Miss 
Kauffman, the difficulties encountered by 
two pioneer women physicians, Doctors 
Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, in gaining 
a medical education, are graphically 
sketched. Womankind is to be issued 
monthly hereafter, instead of weekly, and 
is to be enlarged and illustrated. 


~+@r-- _ 
HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that can not be cured by 
taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J, Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions, and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

West& Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price, 75c. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 

—_—@———_ 

AFTER THE GRIP ; 
And after typhoid fever, diphtheria, pneumonia 
or other prostrating diseases, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is just what is needed to restore the strength and 
vigor so much desired, and to expel all poison 
from the blood. It has had wonderful success 
in many such cases. 


Hood's Pills act especially upon the liver, 
rousing it from torpidity to its natural duties, 
cure constipation and assist digestion. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH,. . . 


Proprietor and Manager. 
MONDAY, FEB. 15—LAST WEEK. 


JULIA MARLOWE. 


Monday Evening (only time), ° 
“THE HUNCHBACK.” 
Tuesday Evening, 
“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 
Wednesday Evening, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Thurs. and Fri. Evenings and Sat. Matinee (first 
time here) “CYMBELINE.” 
Saturday Evening, 
“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 
Evenings at 7.45. Saturday matinee only at 2. 


Week of Feb. 22—JAMES T. POWERS 
in the new version of ‘‘A STRAIGHT TIP.”’ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON, . Proprietor and Manager 











COMMENCING MONDAY, FEB. 15. 
Engagement of the 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


OPERA COMIQUE COMPANY 
In Audran’s Createst Success 


“La Cigale.” 


With the original cast. 
Evenings at 7.45. Only matinee Saturday at 2. 


SALE OF SEATS NOW PROGRESSING. 








MRS, CLEAVELAND 


Tells the Story of Her Cure of 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 








Mrs. A. B. Cleaveland, of Milford, Maas., is the sister 
of the Norcross Brothers, of Boston, the famous 
builders. In a long and interesting statement (which 
will be sent in full to any one who wishes it), Mrs. 
Cleaveland says that a few years ago she had a severe 
form of nervous dyspepsia, the symptoms being 


Palpitation of the Heart 


burning sensation in the stomach, fainting spells, and 
an awful death-like feeling from which she often 
thought she should never recover. She was tired 
and languid all the time, and did not dare to lie 
down for fear of a fainting spell. She bad six differ- 
ent physicians, but none did her any good. One day 
reading about Hood’s Sarsaparilla, she decided to try 
it. The fainting spells grew less, soon ceased wholly, 
her appetite returned, she sleeps weil, and has in- 
creased 


From 88 to 132 Pounds 


She has not been so well for 25 years, does all her 
household work easily. To Hood’s Sarsaparilla she 
ascribes all her improvement, and is ready to con- 
vince any one of the merit of this medicine. If you 
suffer from any similar troubles, try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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THE RUDDER. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 








Of what are you thinking, my little lad, with the 
honest eyes of blue, 
As you watch the vessels that slowly glide o’er 
the level ocean floor ? 
Beautiful, graceful, silent as dreams, they pass 
away from our view, 
And down the slope of the world they go, to 
seek some far-off shore. 


They seem to be scattered abroad by chance, to 
move at the breezes’ will, 
Aimlessly wandering hither and yon, and 
melting in distance gray ; 
But each one moves to a purpose firm, and the 
winds their sails that fill 
Like faithful servants speed them all on their 
appointed way. 


For each has a rudder, my dear little lad, with a 
staunch man at the wheel, 
And the rudder is never left to itself, but the 
will of the man is there; 
There is never a moment, day or night, that the 
vessel does not feel 
The force of the purpose that shapes her 
course, and the helmsman’s watchful care. 


Some day you will launch your ship, my boy, 
on life’s wide, treacherous sea. 
Be sure your rudder is wrought of strength to 
stand the stress of the gale, 
And your hand on the wheel, don’t let it flinch, 
whatever the tumult be, 
For the will of man, with the help of God, 
shall conquer and prevail. 
—St. Nicholas. 





THE MIDNIGHT TOAST. 


A toast? From me? 
Why, sure! Let’s see 
To whom I’ll quaff while midnight’s sounding. 
I have it! Friends, 
To her who sends 
The life-blood quickly through us bounding ! 


Come, blushes spare, 
I know she’s fair, 
Her every action pure and tender; 
With eyes so true, 
Whate’er the hue, 
That hearts can naught save homage render. 


Her word controls 
Our secret souls, 
Though vows of love we've often broken; 
She's ever fond— 
Her life’s a bond, 
A loving, living, breathing token. 





Come weal, come woe, 
Full well we know 
Her heart is ever warm and trusty. 
Boys! to your feet, 
Due honor mete, 
And hail our toast, long, loud and lusty! 


Nay, nay! No wine, 
For her, divine— 

This cup we’ll pledge as friends and brothers, 
With rousing cheer, 
In water clear— 

For, boys, we're drinking to “Our Mothers”! 

—Chicago Tribune. 

——_——_+or—_ ——_——__ 


A BIRTHDAY SONG. 


BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


When berries redden on the thorn, 

Oh, that’s the time my love was born! 
When leaves are scarlet in the vale, 

And all the feathered grasses pale, 

When humming wheels thrash out the corn» 
’Twas then my pretty love was born. 


When hunters wind the merry horn, 
By woodland ways and acres shorn ; 
In darkening days when nests are chill, 
In silent days when birds are still— 
Except the lark, who sings in scorn 

Of wintry care—my love was born! 


O wailing month with tresses torn! 

O happy month, no more forlorn! 

For thee, though Earth lie mute below, 

In heaven the trumpet winds shall blow; 

The rose of eve, the star of morn, 

Shall crown the month my love was born! 
—Murray’s Magazine. 

a Aaa 


_ For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE OVERCOAT. 


BY BRUNELLE. 


“But, Miss Kitty, look at this onyx! 
The veining is clear and distinct ; see, this 
day’s sky isn’t purer—not a cloud in the 
whole slab.” 

Hal Moreton held up a roughly hewn, 
unpolished, rectangular paper - weight, 
while his friend Fred Haskins leaned on 
his elbows, and sped an eager eye-question 
to the face of Miss Kitty Byrd. 

The three were resting from a long 
climb up a steep mountain path. The 
shade of a huge sand-rock protected them 
from the sunshine, bright on that south- 
ern slope. There were afew low-growing 
trees, chinquapins and cedars, lining the 
path down from the white rock, and below 
a clear mountain branch strove to keep in 
line with the irregular parallels of cliff 
and roadway. The stream often complete- 
ly hid itself in shallow, rock-surrounded 
basins, yet once and again peeped out, rip- 
pling with laughter at its temerity; or 
was its merry sparkle due to a desire to 
out-rival in brightness the face of the lady 
to whom Hal had appealed? 

Miss Byrd took the onyx, and, poising 
it in her palm with the air of a connoisseur, 
gave the verdict, ‘‘Perfectly lovely!” 





Miss Byrd wasa beauty. She possessed 


arch eyes of clear, sympathetic color, 
which seemed brown, gray, or purple as 
moods and toilet-setting varied; a round, 
dimpled face, faintly rose-tinted; a low 
white brow, framed in hair like spun gold; 
exquisitely molded throat and wrists; a 
tiny, well-proportioned figure. The slight 
foreign accent, placing stress on “‘ly,” 


was not needed to prove her of high-bred | 


Teutonic extraction. 

Society in Labona Springs had received 
Miss Byrd, coming with other holiday 
gifts, the Christmas of one of the late ’80’s, 


as though she were a fairy princess, so | 
generously had she bestowed her wealth | 


upon the sick and poor of the indigence- 
crowded resort, so beneficently had she 


given her presence to all the meetings for | 
good of this much charity-taxed centre. | 
The boys of her Sunday school class | 


thought her an angel. 

These two—the youngest and the oldest 
of her band of eight—had elected them- 
selves knights errant for Miss Byrd’s ram- 
bles over the cedar and pine-decked moun- 
tains. There were few springs and cliffs 
they had not visited together. Such 
chances for mutual help and confidence as 
grew in the outdoor companionship! 
Hal, this day, had a tale of wrong to 
relate, and “A burning shame!” ‘So 
unjust!” **As if boys didn’t know noth- 
ing!” were phrases frequently recurring 
in the conversation. 

‘*Well,” said Fred, ‘‘we have your opin- 
ion of the onyx. Now,” diving into his 
pocket, ‘there is a chip of the stalagmite 
from which Hal hewed the beauty.” 

‘This was examined. 

‘*Now, don’t you say, Miss Kitty, it’s a 
shame to say we are ‘blowing’ when we 
tell folks about the cave, and have this 
to show, too? Do they think we could 
pick it up under a cliff or lying loose in 
the guiches? "Tisn’t so easy found as 
crinoids or blue flints.” . 

“T don’t like it, boys,” gravely said 
Miss Byrd. ‘‘I don't like the least reflection 
on the honesty of one of my ‘Royal Relia- 
bles’; and when the aspersion touches 
two of my best boys,” she smiled bewitch- 
ingly, ‘‘when it touches you, it is time to 
consider some way to clear the ideas of 
those who do not believe all my young ex- 
plorers tell of the ‘Cave of Great Induce- 
ments.’ The subject was brought up at 
‘Teactrers’ Meeting, and I was advised to 
caution my boys against ‘needless romanc- 
ing’; those were Mr. Princeman’s words, 
and” —— 

**Yes; he’s jealous,” muttered Hal, 
“thinks you spend too much time with us 
fellows; wants to run’—— 

**Hush!’’ commanded Miss Byrd, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I told them all that J believed you, 
but I could not meet Mrs. Quizeye’s ‘Have 
you seen the cave?’ I haven’t, you know.” 

**But why can’t you?” shouted Hal, 
throwing his cap down into the boughs of 
a chinquapin. “I took Superintendent 
Princeman up to theG. U. M. Guarded En- 


trance and showed him the place where we | 


had to crawlin,and my suspender loop torn 
off and caught on a crag more’n three foot 
in, but still he wouldn’t believe about the 
cave, and couldn’t worm himself through 
the passage to save his life. It’s lucky 
you’re small, Miss Kitty,” (‘And plucky,” 
said Fred) ‘‘and honest! If you go in 
there, you'll see the grandest water-fall and 
lake, and stalactites, and stalagmites—” 
(“And all we told you about,” said 
Fred.) 

‘““Wéll,”’ said Miss Byrd, looking into the 
lads’ frank, entreating eyes, ‘“‘I don’t like 
to hear boys run down, and as my ‘Royal 
Reliables’ have stood so nobly by me, I 
will take the venture.” 

‘**Hurrah !** exclaimed Fred. 

“Only,” questioned Miss Kitty, ‘tare 
you sure there are no snakes?” 

‘“*“Never a rattler! was shouted from 
the branches of the chinquapin where Hal 
was recovering his hat. ‘‘Run for the 
torches, Fred. Plenty of time to make a 
full exploration, Miss Kitty,before dinner ; 
it’s only nine o’clock, and how proud we 
will be when all know you have seen what 
we have seen, ‘and felt what we have felt,’ ” 
lapsing into sentiment and rolling down 
into the brook at the same moment. 


Bounding, dripping, up the path,he was in | 


time to receive the torches from Fred. 


‘These torches are rich pine roots, Miss | 
Only a | 


Kitty, just buncombe, I tell you. 
few rods round the cliff to the old Spanish 


mining-shaft, and below the gum trees the | 


hole we crawled in at. 


That’s it. 


will take off that umbrella of a hat. Say, 


Fred,” coaxingly, to the younger Reliable, | 


“vou be a good fellow and take Miss 


Kitty’s hat to the cottage, and we will | 


explore the cave; we won't be long. Tie 
up your hair, Miss Kitty, or it will get 
dusty.” 

Miss Byrd gave her hat to Fred; then 
removed her long silk sash and wound it 
again and again around her head, even 


You remember | 
that gum with the turkey cut in the bark? | 
I know you can get in, if you | 


Fred; this is Friday—if we are not at 
class Sunday, you may hear the lesson. 
The class text is: ‘The Lord shall be thy 
confidence and shall keep thy foot from 
| being taken.’ I selected it yesterday.” 
| “Good-bye, Fred,” shouted Hal; “tell 
| all the ‘Reliables’ Miss Byrd will never be 
ashamed of us boys.” 

He clasped the hand of the lady climb- 
ing by his side; in her short mountain 
costume she was as agile as himself. 

They were at the turkey-marked gum. 

Mr. Melville Hastings, on the afternoon 
of this same February day, is basking in 
| the sunshine on Millennium Mountain. 
His face indicates social and intellectual 
culture, but he is resting as might any 
plebeian. Along the back of the rude 
bench one arm is outstretched, its finger- 
tips in close proximity to a pair of immac- 
ulately polished No. 6 boots. ‘The head 
of the saucer-shaped figure is in fair posi- 
tion for a rush of blood to the brain, 
and an observant hygienist, looking down 
from the path above the ledge, remarks to 
her companion: **Poor fellow, no wonder 
he looks worried!” But she mistakes 
cause and effect, for a fretfulness of man- 
ner has thrown Mr. Hastings from his 
usual conventional attitude; his deep eyes 
hold shades of anxiety. 

We will tell you why he is at Labona, 
and why he sings in the choir of the 
church on Blankrage ‘Terrace instead of 
holding entranced the children of Promise 
Mission, Chicago, of whose Choral Society 
he is leader. Effort to elevate and fortify 
youth gathered from the slums of the city 
has met with return common in invest- 
ments of heart-life. A sickening discour- 
agement is apt to seize at times the most 
consecrated, the most sanguine of philan- 
thropi¢ workers; and this monster 
clutched Melville Hastings so heavily 
that he has fled the city and sought nature 
among the hills of Labona. Grateful to 
him the sound of the breeze singing among 
the pines; the sight of the walking-ferns 
tramping over the cliffs with their soldier- 
like comrades, the crimson slippered sasi- 
frage; grateful the odor of swelling buds 
of spice-wood and sassafras; grateful and 
pleasing to his sense of beauty and intense 
love of woodsy charms; still, his mind is 
not quieted, and he is questioning if the 
abandoned work, after all, would not 
afford him more rest than this unusual 
leisure. 

Ah! a cloud is over the sun! How 
quickly the air becomes cool! Not yet 
summer, even at this delicious south-west- 
ern spa! Mr. Hastings thinks of the over. 
coat discarded two hours ago. It is ona 
rock within such easy reach that his indo- 
lence need not be disturbed. Such a 
handsome, silk-lined spring coat of light 
cassimere! MRecherché in taste Mr. Hast- 
ings is considered in the wealthy city cir- 
cle to which he has entrée. 

What is this that flutters along the 
ledge? One moment, and it would have 
| fallen over the brink, but our hero has 
rescued the bit of paper, and with keen 
interest reads: 

THE NOTE. 

To you who may wear this garment and 
in it find protection from the bitter winds 
and chilling frosts of the year’s inclement 
season—know you, that it was wrought 
with aching fingers, and under weary 
lashes of eyes whose light is nearly ex- 
tinguished by want and grief‘s hopeless 
tears. Know you, that she who made the 
silken tracery which beautifies the coat’s 
lining dwells in an attic, trying to subsist 
on the pittance lowed her by the manu- 
facturers, viz.: seventy cents each em- 
broidered lining. Will you, then, pay 
dear for its use, if, out of your abundance, 
in pity you remember a toiling fellow- 
creature? May God treat thee as thou 
dost me! CATHERINE MOTHE. 

Melville Hastings re-read the note. ‘How 
sweetly quaint,” how refined, he thought, 
its phraseology not giving forth an aroma 
common in factory circles. He had 
| bought the coat hurriedly, being in haste 

to exchange his heavy fur-trimmed gar- 
ment for something less burdensome as he 
should journey south. Now he examined 
the work; it was peculiarly delicate, each 
stitch of the embroidery executed with 
singular nicety. A lady had done this. 
Doubtless some frail girl was wearing her 
fingers and eyes out for a few cents a day. 
A shame, indeed! And this appeal was 
from his own city, the very place where 
he had found no work that “*paid!” He 
would write to the Lady Adjutant at the 
| Mission to look her up. She must have 
had faith in humanity to write that note. 
| A pretty hand, too, though somewhat 
cramped! Well, he would write to-night. 
| It is nearly sundown. The reflects of 
color in the western sky seem thinner and 
| not so warm. ‘There is a lot of chatter in 
| the narrow street below. Melville Hast- 
| ings wonders what about. He takes up the 
| overcoat. Where did he buy it? Ah, 








over the shell-like ears, thus making the | here is the name stamped on the lavender 
contour of her face appear still more | ribbon facing the arm’s-eye: ‘Showall 


childlike. 
‘*Here we are at the shaft. Good bye, 


| and Co., State Street.” 


Inquiries there 
would find the embroiderer. 


As he dons 








the overcoat, Fred Haskins dashes up the 
steps cut in the rock at the edge of the 
cliff, and stops, breathless, a few feet from 
Melville. 

“Mr. Hastings, I beg your pardon, but 
we need all the help we can get. Hal and 
Miss Kitty are in our cave, the ‘Great In- 
ducements,’ you know, that I told you of. 
They went in this morning—nobody knew 
but me—haven’t answered one signal. I 
went in after them as far as Hal and I 
ever explored—not a word—a sign. No- 
body but children can go in at our hole. 
It’s most dark—what shall we do?” 

Fred boarded at the same place as Mel- 
ville and entertained a penchant for the 
dignified Northerner, counting him able to 
solve any difficulty. 

Melville, from rapid questioning, men- 
tally located the ‘‘cave hole.” ‘Then he 
recalled a theory that he had heard dis- 
cussed that morning, viz.: that there ex- 
isted a passage through Millennium Mount 
from the spring on the northwestern side 
to some opening in the southern face. He 
had not ridiculed the idea, for he had 
observed the strong rush of air through 
the wide crevices above the spring, and 
now that he knew the “G. U. M. Guarded 
Entrance” to be nearly due south, he in- 
clined to believe that Fred's lost friends 
could be found by entering at the north 
side of the mountain. He felt like testing 
the theory, and soon the man and boy 
formed part of the group around the 
spring. Fred lit a torch and peered into 
the largest crevice. 

“Go in, Fred,” said Melville; ‘‘when 
you have advanced ten feet, halloo, and I 
will come.” 

‘*Halloo!” soon came from the crevice, 
and Melville crawled in and vanished from 
the view of the amused group. 

For a rod the way was tortuous and low; 
the torch went out, but was re-lighted and 
showed a good-sized chamber in which 
Melville could stand upright. This room 
opened into one still higher; from the 
arched ceiling hung pendants of crystal. 
Fred exclaimed with delight. ‘*Where 
are the lost children?’ was Melville’s 
anxious inquiry. ‘“I'ry your signals,” he 
said to Fred. 

“One! One, two! 
No answer. 

They proceeded farther. 
lay in front of them. 

‘Signal before you swim,” said Mel- 
ville, noting Fred tugging at his coat. 
“This is ‘Onyx Lake’, think you?” 

“No, sir; it’s a mere puddle beside 
Onyx. One! One, two! One, two, 
three!” 

‘Three, two, one! ‘Iwo, one! One!” 
was responded, apparently from a passage 
at the right. 

Fred threw the flare of the torch upon 
the wall of rock. No opening was visi- 
ble. 

‘*Repeat the signal,” directed Melville. 

Fred, too excited to shout distinctly, 
did his best. ‘The same answer, a little 
delayed and more slowly enunciated— 
‘**And Miss Kitty has fainted.” 

Fred began pulling off his coat to plunge 
into the lake. Melville stopped him. ‘I 
think,” said he, “the sound is slightly 
above us. Let us explore carefully.” 

They moved close to the right hand 
wall. Fred held the torch at different 
angles to light the rock above. Nothing 
was to be seen but the curiously fretted 
roof. Suddenly Melville struck the torch 
on the floor and extinguished it. They 
were in darkness. Fred caught the pur- 
pose, and began to look for a “star.” 
Peering here, there, at length they found 
it. ‘I’m a heap glad Hal took the gourd 
match-box,” said Fred. ‘His light saves 
him.” 

Melville moved toward the star, taking 
sight and keeping in line with the spark- 
ling point. It shone from the left wall. 
There was a cleft in which Fred and he, 
having relighted their torch, easily made 
their way up grade, and at length reached 
a small grotto. 

‘I’m glad to see you,” said Hal. ‘We 
should have gotten along well enough, 
only Miss Kitty couldn't go any farther. 
We've been here a long time waiting for 
her to feel better—were going to the end 
and then back. She's seen all the cave 
and knows it’s true.” 

Melville looked down at the children, 
raised the most helpless, carried her to 
the lake and soon had the pleasure of see- 
ing her open her eyes. They looked dark 
and wondering as they unclosed. 

**T was afraid to ‘sturb you,” said Hal. 
“*T couldn't tell how it would affect you to 
put water on your face. I thought when 
you were rested, you would wake up. 
Forgive me, Miss Kitty.’’ 

A smile was her response—a smile 
merged into a whispered question of Fred. 

“It’s Mr. Hastings; | went and told 
him, and he’ll help you out of the cave.” 

Such a delicate-looking child, Melville 
thought; he would lecture the boys for 
their share in the predicament. She must 
be chilly; and he placed his overcoat 
around her while she gave a little nod of 


One, two, three!” 


A narrow lake 





the head in acknowledgment, and rose 
follow toward the entrance. 

The spring safely reached, Melville left 
the boys to escort Miss Kitty home, ang 
himself received a timid **Good-night,” 
with his overcoat. 

“I do not blame you one bit,” said Migs 
Kitty,shaking Hal's hand at parting. “Jf jt 
hadn’t been for that rush of foul air when 
we were skirting the lake, I should haye 
endured the journey well.” 

**You couldn’t stand that; carbonic-acid, 
Treckon. Aren’t you hungry? Couldn't 
have been one o'clock when we ate that 
banana.” 

“But you know all about Onyx Cave, 
‘The Cave of Great Inducements,’” saiq 
Fred. *‘Good of Mr. Hastings, wasn't it? 
And smart?’ 

“Very,” said Miss Byrd. 

She had recognized Mr. Hastings as the 
tenor of Blankrage Church, the same 
church to whose Sunday School the **Royal 
Reliables” belonged. ‘To-morrow the boys 
would tell him that the child was their 
teacher, Miss Byrd, and his firm mouth 
would twitch with amusement as he voted 
her ‘‘eccentric” to explore a cave with boys 
of her Sunday school class. A friend had 
spoken to her of Mr. Hastings, saying 
that if he should become interested in the 
school he would be “such a help,” and 
unconsciously Miss Kitty Byrd had built 
an imposing structure on the basis of a 
future acquaintance with the interesting 
tenor. So it piqued her a little to reflect 
that their first meeting was in a dismal 
cave, her head enveloped in a horrid sash, 
cobwebby, damp and dusty, the soot of 
the rich pine over her face and garments; 
she but half alive, owing to the noxious 
gas which she hadn’t enough good sense 
to know must exist in the pit into which 
she inquisitively peered. Well! She was 
thankful to be in her pleasant room at the 
cottage. 

She was too late for supper, and her 
landlady sent up a cup of tea, crisp water- 
cresses and a fresh bun. With the lunch 
a letter, giving good news; her mother’s 
sister, long estranged from the family, and 
lost sight of for years, petitioned for her 
niece’s presence. 

“IT am told,” she wrote, “that you 
resemble your mother. And now that she, 
alas! is beyond my vision, I long to be- 
hold her daughter, and to be reconciled to 
the only other member of the family of 
Mothe. Nowhere will you find a recep- 
tion more warm, although my circum- 
stances will not permit me to receive my 
niece in the manner due her.” 

‘Dear auntie!” thought Miss Kitty, 
‘‘she doesn’t know I’m alone in the world, 
and aching to have some one my very own 
to pet and care for, as I used to sisters 
and mother. I must start for Chicago to- 
morrow. I will see the Superintendent 
before I leave, and set the ‘Reliables’ right 
in the eyes of the school.” 

But the next day Miss Byrd was hardly 
able to sit in her rocker and receive the 
calls of the ‘‘Royal Reliables,” who, now 
all in the secret, felicitated themselves on 
their teacher’s pluck, and put their appre- 
ciation into gifts of sundry descriptions, 
all treasures to the friendly soul of Miss 
Byrd. She sent a succinct note to Mr. 
Princeman, and on Sunday dressed in her 
simplest gown, and went to church. A 
flush rose to her face as she glanced at the 
choir seats. He was not there. She heard 
nothing of him from the church-goers. 
After church Sunday school, and she knew 
by the hearty way in which the Superin- 
tendent commended her class that her note 
had done its work, and all prejudice had 
vanished. Mr. Princeman met her at the 
door, and cut a way through a score of 
covetous glances to accompany her home. 
He was surprised to hear her say that she 
might not be in her place the next Sab- 
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path, although she hoped to return 
Labona the latter part of the week. 


to 





Such a time as Melville Hastings had 
finding the address! 

Showall & Co. readily found the name 
of C. Mothe on their books; she was one 
of the standbys of the house. “If you 
wil] inquire of the superintendent of our 
handwork department, he may be able to 
direct you.” He was able, and Melville 
started out with quick step and hopeful 
eyes. 

Rest at Labona had been impossible in 
the face of facts hinted at in the note. 
That note—he had read it a dozen times; 
in the face of work at the Mission, which 
now he felt he could do, it had seemed an 
imperative duty to return to Chicago at 
once. Leaving Labona Saturday morn- 
ing, at nine A. M. Sunday he took a hack 
from the Twenty-Second Street station, 
and made at once for the Hall. ‘Teachers 
and pupils welcomed his return with a 
heartiness that wakened all the old-time 
zeal, and distinguished his work that day 
for its eagerness and depth. His sensi- 
tiveness vibrated to the unvoiced plea of 
need, and time seemed too small, so many 
plans for help surged through bis mind. 
But first, that poor seamstress. ‘The note 
was undated—how many weeks, months, 
might have passed since its writing! How 
long could a fragile girl survive such pri- 
yations? The attic-room, the pale face, 
the sad eyes, the fingers wearily stitching 
that overcoat, his overcoat—he knew every 
detail of the picture. Through much 
brooding over it, the scene became vital, 
the coat a precious garment. 

Atlast! But a mistake: ‘Miss Mothe 
moved last month, couldnt pay the rent.” 

“Where?” 

“Eighteenth Street.” 

“The number?” 

“J can’t tell you, sir.” 

Eighteenth Street! So definite! Hap- 
pily on Eighteenth residences within ten- 
ancy of the poor were limited to four or 
five blocks. Nothing there like a house 
to house canvass. ‘This was quickly insti- 
tuted ; three blocks thoroughly visited. A 
gentleman all thought Mr. Hastings, and 
impudent evasions were not indulged in. 
Gaining the sidewalk after looking 
through a tenement-like structure, Mel- 
ville was met by a messenger from the 
Lady Adjutant. He would be needed the 
rest of the day in the Mission Committee 
Room. 

Tuesday morning he resumed his search. 
At last—‘*Miss Mothe?” said the boy 
cicerone of a tenement house. ‘Fourth 
floor, first door to the right.” 

How he pitied her, the weak, over- 
worked girl, as he climbed the long, un- 
even stairways! He began to think how 
he should offer help. ‘She will know the 
overcoat; I will show her the note and 
tell her I have come in answer to her 
prayer.” 

He reached the door. A soft, pleading 
voice sifted through the partition. ‘*Cath- 
erine,” it murmured, ‘I heard a step on 
the stairs. Is it some one for you? I 
hope you are not going.” 

“No, no,” replied a low, sweet tone, ‘I 
shall never leave the only one that’””—— 
“Melville rapped on the door. 

It was an *‘attic room,” yet so neatly 
and purely kept that the effect was that 
of exquisite refinement. A plain flower- 
pot holding a fuchsia in bloom stood in the 
one small window; near the window a 
rough table, a seamstress’ implements and 
4 partially finished garment upon it. 

An old lady, with snow wreaths through 
her hair and a frostlike paleness on her 
face, occupied the only chair in the room; 
while just in line with the sunshine trick- 
ling through the window stood a young 
girl, petite as a child of twelve years. 
The rays of light lingered on the fair, 
bright hair and glorified the tender, ex- 


pressive face, so round, so dimpled, so | 


bewitching that Melville forgot all save 
the charming presence. 
It was she, then, who toiled for an 


invalid mother, pleading more for her | 


than herself in the note placed in the over- 
Coat pocket ! 
drawing-room, doomed to exist in a bare, 


half-lighted apartment with Want and Toil | 


for guests! Naught but love for her 
Mother, and the heroism of self-sacrifice, 
had preserved her soul and its beauty 
through trial. 


Ah, she knows her handiwork! For 


Melville sees the start with which Miss 


Fitty Byrd recognizes her rescuer from 
the cave. 
and bids the visitor welcome. 

He stands, hat in hand, some long, brief 
Moments, dazzled by the beautiful face; 


too absorbed to note the rich furs lying | 


% the couch, or that the younger lady’s 


attire, though simple, is of costly fabric; | 


‘0 absorbed to make his language cohe- 
Tat as he proposes to send work—‘‘em- 
broidery or other sewing”—if they can 
lake it. 

Miss Byrd assumes authority to assert : 


“We take nothing except from the Com- | 


She, fit to tread a queen's | 


The aunt comes to their relief | 


pany. You can leave your orders at the 
House. ‘This is their card.” 

“But,” stammers Melville, stepping into 
the same line of light and lowering his 
voice lest his message should wound the 
| elder lady and dependent, *“‘I have come 
purposely to aid you. Your note, you 
know. Your name is Catherine Mothe?” 
glancing into the eyes, just then purple as 
damsons. 

“Yes, my name is Catherine Mothe,” 
mischievously, and wondering about the 
‘“*note’”—does he know her after all, and 
-an he mean her note to Mr. Princeman? 

‘“*Here is my card. Ladies, I will, with 
your permission, call again,” says Mel- 
ville, and—retreats. 

When the door has closed: 
Hastings from Labona. 
thing about a note?” 

“My dear,” says Aunt Catherine, ‘I will 
tell you. I knew the overcoat as soon as 
I saw it.” 

A mutual confidence follows, and Miss 
Byrd regrets her curt dismissal of Mr. 
Hastings. ‘‘But it was trying, Auntie, 
my desire to meet him, and then his find- 
ing me, one of the ‘children’ in that cave! 


‘Auntie, we'll take the fuchsia, but all 
else of your old life you must leave in this 
wretched room.” 

The fourteenth of February there came 
to Eighteenth Street a note, which was 
forwarded to Miss Catherine Mothe, Earl- 
ton Avenue. ‘I'he old lady opened it, but 
Kitty Byrd, perched on the arm of her 


chair, looked over and read 
HIS VALENTINE. 

Miss Mothe: A precipitate retreat from your 
presence yesterday should not prove me faint- 
hearted or daunted in the purpose which brought 
me to Chicago, viz.: to show myself worthy of 
the confidence evinced in your note, and to alle- 
viate, even if powerless to cure, the lot of hard- 
ship and sorrow which your own words have led 
me to believe is yours. 

More, dear one; since seeing you, love has 
followed sympathy and admiration, and compels 
me to subscribe myself 

Your True Valentine, 
MELVILLE HASTINGS. 
May I call this evening ? 


“It’s Mr. 
He said some- 


“It is intended that you answer this,” 
said Miss Mothe, drawing Kitty’s blushing 
face to hers. ‘*Niece Catherine, ‘tis in- 
deed a kind Providence that prompted 
my cry of distress and brought you both 
to me and to each other!’ And the old 
lady placidly smiled her thanks to God, 
while Kitty wrote 

HER VALENTINE. 


Mr. Hastings: Aunt Catherine’s thanks, but 
her home and welfare are assured. She need 
never sew on overcoats again; yet far be it from 
us to regret what has been the means of exem- 
plifying such pure Christian chivalry. 

Her niece’s thanks, for rescue from ‘Onyx 
Cave"’ at Labona Springs, and since you will 
subscribe yourself ‘‘A True Valentine,’’ call this 
evening at Earlton Ave. to hear a recital of her 
adventure with the ‘‘Reyal Reliables’’ from the 
‘‘child’’ who bears the name of 

CATHERINE MotHeE Byrp. 





The overcoat appeared again at Labona. 
A few Sabbaths its owner sang in the 
church on Blankrage Terrace. Kitty Byrd 
Hastings sat in the congregation, Aunt 
Catherine by her side. The two were 
guarded by the ‘*Royal Reliables,” distin- 
guished by ouyx shields fastened to their 
neckties. 

Often Aunt Catherine’s hand touches 
caressingly the rich silk lining of the over- 
coat cushioning the back of her chair, and, 
musing of the grand soul only partially 
voiced in the exquisite tenor, she whispers 
to herself: ‘‘God treat thee as thou hast 
me!” 

Chico, Cal. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
OUR CARLO. 


Our Carlo is such a ‘cute little dog— 
I wish you could see how he begs! 
He sits up as straight as a soldier-boy, 
On his two little black hind legs, 
With a bow-wow-wow! 


He waves his fore paws around in the air— 
That's his way, you know, to say 
‘‘please’’— 
And if I don’t give him the cake right off, 
Why, he’ll just sit there and tease, 
With a bow-wow-wow! 





But Carlo’s a very polite little dog, 
In spite of all of his pranks, 
For whenever I feed him, he never forgets 
To wag his wee tail for ‘‘thanks’’! 
| With a bow-wow wow! 
—Babyland. 


+o 
HOW THEY FED THE BIRDS. 


The snow whirled through the air one 





winter morning, and massed in huge drifts 
upon the pavements. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed little Paul Gay, | 
| “it snows so fast we cannot go out-doors. | 
| What shall we do, Mollie?” 

“We'll feed the birds,” said Mollie. 
‘*Papa said we ought to give them crumbs 
every day.” 
| ‘*Where’ll we get crumbs?” 
| “Jane will give us some bread. 
| mustn’t disturb mamma, Paul. 
| said we must be very quiet.” 

“‘Let’s get some bread now,” said Paul. 
So down to the kitchen the children ran. | 


We 
Papa 





“Bread?” said Jane. ‘It’s not for mak- 
ing bread for birds I hired.” 

“Papa said to feed them,’ 
Mollie. 

“Go to the chist, thin, an’ git some,” 
said Jane, rather crossly. 

Back to the play-room hurried the chil- 
dren, and opened a window and brushed 
away the fast-falling snow. 

“Crumb your bt-ead fine,” directed Mol- 
lie. ‘Birds have very small mouths. you 
know.” 

**Where'll I put it?” 

“Out here. This way,” scattering the 
crumbs upon the wide window-sill. ‘Now 
stand back, Paul, and we'll wait for the 
birds.” 

“Oh! oh!” presently, *‘there’s one! he’s 
coming! oh, look, Paul! two more! three! 
four!” 

Trembling with cold and excitement, 
the children stood on tiptoe in the back 
part of the room, and watched the birds 
as they circled through the air and lit upon 
the window-ledge, chirped, and called 
their friends to come and share the feast. 

‘*We must get more bread,” said Mollie, 
presently. 

So, all the cold, stormy morning they 
ran from play-room to pantry, from pan- 
try to play-room, bringing bread and 
feeding the birds, until, at noon, Jane 
summoned them to dinner. 

“Well, children,” asked papa, ‘‘what 
have you been doing?” 

‘*Feeding the birds,” said Mollie. 

“Lots and lots and lots of bread we 
gave ’em,” added Paul. 

‘**Dade and they did, sir!’ said Jane. 
‘“**Twas four foine loaves I had in me 
chist the morn, an’ niver a crumb of it 
left! An’ no bread for dinner the day !” 

‘lhe birds ate it,” said Paul. 

“Dear me!” cried Mollie; “I didn’t 
think, Jane. I’m sorry, papa.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said papa, kindly. ‘I 
am glad my children remembered the cold 
and hungry birds. They needed the bread 
to-day more than we, for we are not ex- 
posed to this cold storm.” 

‘**I fed birds,” said Paul. ‘I fed most a 
hundred birds.” 

“*T will not take all of Jane’s bread next 
time,” said Mollie. —Mary A. Sawyer, in 
Our Little Ones. 
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Mal Pastas, Enamels, 


and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 


The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or giass package with every purchase, 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians-Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October ist, 1891. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH. A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


Send for a 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 


SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1992. 
hree years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information spply to 
E Y BLACKWELL, M. D., Deay, 
128 Second Avenue,.New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. 00m 44 has been conveniently arranged for 
giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 — prestiee she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 
Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice gree and remedies sent to patients out of 





Park Square. 





CAN YOU DEPEND ON 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cet 
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Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nall, or he might 
have been satisfied te depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 





YOUR HORSE’S FEET ? or have you reas 
the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 
against the use of Cut Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 

——— ie 


Providence, R. I. 
c 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at amy 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 
For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








THE 
STEVENS 
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Dish 


“= Machine ever invented for the house- 


Washer 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 


hold, and the only one in dajly use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If ho 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 


Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASH- 
ING MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











Dress Reform 


—AND— 


DRESS-MAKING. 


Divided Skirts, Jersey Fitting Merino Underwear, 
and all dress Reform Garments to measure, 
Ladies residing at a distance may send for Measur- 
ing ules, samples of materials and prices. 
rders filled promptly, and alterations cheerfully 
made if garments are not perfectly satisfactory. 


Art Embroidery and Stamping. 
Special Designs for Dresses, Church Work, etc. 


RACHEL A. ROBINSON, 


5 Hamilton Place. 





ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 
and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art 

students especially adapted for this work. 

STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 

Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 

KENIG § For the Relief and Cure of 

Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 

LIVER Constipation, Headache, and Piles. 

Any lady can take these as they are 
PILLS not much larger than sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 
’ The best and most 
BROWN & co.’s reliable BRAIN 


WINE OF COCA. AND NERVE 


TONIC and stimu- 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
CorRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HvTcHins STEVART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 
56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dway 
Permanent and tr jent board at ble prices 











town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 


Location central to — retail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 





A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 





Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Wee en 


Silk. 





for sale by leadi Drugegists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 
mple bottle Mail, We. 
F.C. LORD, gent, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 





It is Hot-Forged ané@ 
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THE ARGUMENT AGAINST WOMEN’S 
ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


The one only argument against the | 


enfranchisement of women is that women 
cannot be soldiers. As an opponent of the 
claim of women once put it, “In case of a 
conflict between men and women the men 
could push the women into the Atlautic 
Ocean, with scarcely the shadow of re- 
sistance.”” This istrue. Any ten average 


men could beat any average ten women in | 


a contest of physical force. 

But the day of physical force has passed. 
That was the day of Ajaxes, who were 
valued by the weight of the stone they 
could hurl or the stiffness of the brazen 
bow they could draw. Since then we have 
learned that brain is stronger than brawn, 
and muscular strength counts for very 
little in the government of the world. We 
do not select navvies and longshoremen to 
be our legislators. 

The day of armies is past, very nearly, 
and the reign of intelligence and morality 
is well dawning. Our cities have some 
stout policemen, and the United States 
has a few other soldiers, but all so few 
that the majority of our people never see 
a United States soldier, and perhaps never 
saw a policeman. 

If it is said that the world is still gov- 
erned, in the last resort, by force, this is 
true; but it is boughten force. The force 
and the brains do not go together. The force 
is purchased and paid by the money. The 
man with money is not a soldier nor a 
policeman. It is those who have a paucity 
of money and brains that enlist as soldiers, 
but who put to use what they have— 
bare muscular power. 

Now, if men do not rule by muscular 
power, but by brains and money, and buy 
their muscle when they want it,*women 
can certainly do the same. Their money 
is just as good as a man’s for this purpose. 
Leaving out of view the matter of the 
right which property has to representa- 
tion; feminine money as well as masculine 
money, it is clear that the argument that 
physical force rules the world breaks 
down as against female suffrage, because 
feminine money can buy brawn in the 
shape of soldiers and policemen as well as 
masculine money. 

But it is said that women have not the 
masculine brain nor the masculine money, 
that the preponderance of brains and 
money is with men. Very well, if that 
be true, and if we make brains and money 
the test of a voter’s rights, let men have 
the preponderance of voting right as well 
as of these qualifications for it. But there 
are hosts of women just as well educated, 
and intellectually as strong as men. In 
this day women are actually getting to be 
better educated than men, on the average. 
Shall these women be denied the ballot? 
But we apply no such condition to men. 
We let all men vote, ignorant and educated 








alike; and we do well. Why not the same | 
| The latter resolution was referred to the 


with women? 

When it comes to money the same holds 
true. In these days an increasing number 
of women hold money of theirown. Many 
of them earn as much money as men, and 
not a few carry on a lucrative business. 
Women inherit just as much money as 
men, and control an immense amount of 
wealth. Ifa man should vote because he 
has money, so should a woman. In this 


day every argument against female suf- | 


frage utterly breaks down. — WILLIAM 

Hayes Warp, D.D. 

+o 

REPORT OF CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE. 


{Read at the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. | 
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’ EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bugt 
support is provided within a waist. 
us made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages cay 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
all in leavening strength.—Ltest U. 8. Govern 
ment Food Report. 
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Fifty-first Congress, though no better 
done than the work of previous years, 
resulted in a majority report in our favor 
in both House and Senate. The bill, how- 
ever, never reached the House calendar, 
and would have been voted down over- 
whelmingly if it had. 

During the summer following, a mem- 
ber of this committee sent out 50,000 
reports from the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and, during the year past, nearly 
as many speeches which were delivered in 
Congress, and which, directly or indi- 
rectly, pertained to woman’s advance- 
ment. 

The first work of this committee in the 
Fifty-second Congress was this: ‘The Sen- 
ate at the beginning of this session ap- 
pointed a committee which should arrange 
the committees of that body, and a mem- 
ber of our Congressional Committee waited 
upon this appointing committee and asked 
them to give us a suffrage committee 
which, at least, was not antagonistic to 
us. They thought seriously that they 
gave us a fine committee, ‘tthe best there 
was’; and maybe they have. Senator 
Ransom was made chairman, but refused 
to act, and Senator Vance, the chairman 
of our committee in the last Congress, was 
restored to his old place. The rest of the 
committee are Senators Carlisle, George, 
Hoar, Allen, Quay and Warren. It is the 
practice of the U. 8. Senate to give the 
important chairmanships to the men who 
belong to the party in control of that 
body. At present all the important chair- 
manships belong to Republicans, and the 
minor chairmanships are given to the 
Democrats, in order that the latter may 
have a room where they can do their 
Congressional work of all kinds, ‘This is 
senatorial courtesy merely. 

Through the efforts of the Congressional 
Committee, Senator Allen, of Washington, 
introduced our resolution in the Senate, 
and Representative Greenleaf in the House. 


Judiciary Committee, the former to our 
committee. Does not that word ‘‘our” 
sound nice? And to those of you who 
have not been here before, and have not 
seen ‘tour’? committee room, I will say 
that I hope before you go home you will 
visit it. ‘The hall which leads to it is the 
cleanest corridor in the Capitol. I did not 
see a spittoon anywhere in it, and when 
you have walked the hallway and arrived 
at the door, and seea real doorplate with 
‘*‘Woman Suffrage” written on it, I want 


| you to realize, and make all your friends 


It is a strange sensation one has when | 


she looks at the programme of a conven- 
tion like this and sees her name upon it 
when she has not been consulted as to its 
appearance there. The first thing she does 
is to go straight to Miss Anthony and 
complain; and she is rewarded for this 
by the assurance that there is nothing 
novel about such complaint; that for 
twenty-five years, at least, people have 
found fault with the programme, and 
that her best course will be to do as she 
is bid. 

The most unsatisfactory report to pre- 
sent to this convention is the report 
of the Congressional Committee, for two 
reasons. First, the work of this commit- 
tee for the present year is but just started 
when our annual convention occurs; so 
that the work reported is work done 
months before, and of which all persons 
have been apprized through the press. It 
is unsatisfactory, in the second place, 
because every other year there is nothing 
to report; because, when a hearing is 
given us at the first session of Congress, 
that ends matters for that Congress. The 
hearing is usually obtained at the begin- 
ning of the first session, so that there may 
not be the excuse of want of time to con- 
sider our resolution; and when such a 
hearing has been had, there is nothing to 
report after the short session. 

The work of this committee during the 


| want. 


at home realize, that there is one little 
corner, nearly under the great white dome 
of the Capitol, which we have a right to 
call our own. 

The hearing before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House occurred Monday, 
Jan. 18th, and was, in my humble judg- 
ment, the best hearing we ever had given 
us. It was the first time in my knowledge 
that a Democratic committee listened to 
women advocating political equality. 
There were but one or two members of 
the committee absent, and all the mem- 
bers present listened attentively to the 
addresses. Then, it was a greater success 
than any former occasion because for the 
first time the members of the committee 
brought their wives and daughters with 
them to listen. Then it was a greater 
success than any other occasion because 
we were told three persons were converted 
to suffrage. One was a member of Con- 
gress. Iam not going to give his name, 
because when we talk much about a Con- 
gressman being a suffragist he grows 
faint-hearted. So we will keep still and 
watch him. ‘The other convert was a 
young man from a Southern State, and he 
said he never heard the matter mentioned 
at home, but it was right, and he believed 
in it. The third convert was a woman, 
the wife of a member of Congress; and I 
have noticed that when you convert a 
woman, she staysconverted. And I would 
rather have one woman tell me she be- 
lieved and would help us than to have ten 
men tel] us the same. It is the women we 
Finally, this hearing was a great 
success because Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone, 





Miss Anthony and Mrs. Hooker were so 
effective in their remarks. I hear every 
now and then something about the older 
women giving way for the younger. But 
if any young woman thinks she could 
write ‘*The Solitude of Self,” she is mi-<- 
taken. If any young woman imagines 
she could make the plea Lucy Stone did, 
she is mistaken. If any one imagines she 
could be the general Aunt Susan is, she is 
mistaken. That is all! 


+o 
WIMODAUGHSIS RAINBOW FAIR. 


A Fair is to be held in Washington, 
D. C., March 10 and 11, by the National 
Woman’s Club, ‘*Wimodaughsis,” for the 
purpose of raising funds to assist in fur- 
nishing the new headquarters recently 
purchased on I St., N. W. Booths are to 


be arranged in the seven colors of the | 
rainbow, upon each side of the hall, and | 


are to be spanned by a huge rainbow. A 
stage eutertainment will be given each 
evening, refreshments will be served at 
noon and night, and a display of labor- 
saving inventions for women will be made 
by merchants of the city, who will allow 
the ladies twenty-five per cent. of all sales. 
Contributions of useful and ornamental 
articles have been received by the man- 
agement from New York, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Kentucky, New Jersey, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Alabama, Indiana and 
the District of Columbia. Are you not in- 
terested to help a little? Ifso, please send 
your contribution to 
[Mrs.] ELLA M. S. MARBLE, 
1328 I St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
+e) 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





WARREN.— ‘The League proposes to 
hold a suffrage convention on Monday, 
March 7. The friends of suffrage in North 
Brookfield, Brookfield, West Brookfield, 
Warren, West Warren, Wilbraham, Indian 
Orchard, Monson, New Braintree and 
Palmer should improve this opportunity 
to help make that part of Worcester 
County wide awake and intelligent on this 
subject. 


Woburn. The League held its annual 
meeting Feb. 1, in the Y.M. C. A. par- 
lors. The attendance was large. A paper 
on the progress of woman’s work during 
the month past was read, followed by the 
usual study of political economy. ‘The 
following officers were elected : 

President—Mrs. Martha E. Sewall Curtis. 

Vice-Presidents—Edward W. Hudson, Miss 
Susan E. Edgell, Mrs. Jane F. Davis, Mrs. 
Betsey A. Stearns, Mrs. Susan T. Converse, 
Dr. Seth W. Kelley, Mrs. Louise E. Hudson, 
Hiram Whitford, W. W. Hill, Miss Angeline 
Buxton. Hf 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Delia A. Clark. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Hannah R. 
Hudson. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Nancy W. Thompson. 

Also an executive committee of 12 members 
and a nominating committee of three members. 





AFTER THE GRIP 
Convalescence is very slow, and to recover the 
health tone a good tonic is absolutely necessary. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has been used with wonder- 
ful success as a building-up medicine and blood 
pnrifier after attacks of the Grip, after Typhoid 
Fever, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia or 
other prostrating diseases. It possesses just the 
building-up effect so much needed; it vitalizes 
and enriches the thin and impoverished blood, 
and it invigorates the kidneys and stimulates the 
liver so that they resume regular and healthy 
action. Thousands of people have taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla as a preventive of the Grip with 
success. Thousands have found in it restora- 
tion to health and strength after this dreaded 
complaint. For instance, Mr. Jacob Knapp, of 
Tipton, Lowa, a well-known business man, says 
he had the Grip twice, leaving him very weak, 
and with a bad cough. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
gave him a splendid appetite, made him feel 
strong and as well as ever. 

ee 
GLoneE THEATRE —Following the “Tar and 
Tartar’’ engagement at the Globe comes Lillian 
Russell with her own company in ‘*La Cigale.” 


. The music is by Audran, and the English ver- 


sion has been made by F. C. Burnand. In “La 
Cigale’? Miss Russell is regarded as having 
achieved her greatest triumph. Tlte commenda- 
tion called out by the performance of this 
comic opera during its long run at the Garden 
Theatre puts the stamp of popularity upon it 
most unquestionably. ‘La Cigale’’ is in three 
acts, all of which are elaborately staged, and 
the entire production is made in spectacular 
style. 
i oe 

PEOPLE who use arsenical preparations for 
their complexion, do so at the risk of their lives. 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla is guaranteed free from any 
injurious drug, and is, therefore, the safest as 
well as the most powerful blood medicine in the 
world. It makes the skin clear. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Women’s Rest Tour Association—For circu- 
lars stating conditions of membership, and describ- 
ing hand-book for 1892, address, with 2-cent stamp, 


1892. 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, 
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PAsceNntedD, 


child. 


|} ment. 


Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones ...... 
1; Children’s without Bones... 
1, Infants’ - age eee 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist Over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


INFANTS. 


of 


In the Open Back Soft Waist, 


PRICES: 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones............. 1. 
yes “ol ™ - ” me Front only........... 2. 


“ Laced Back. Boned Front and Back.... 2, 
eeseeoe 
1 


ned... 






We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis. 
factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 

ae” One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States, 


Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








information and is sent free. 


amount invested. 


MONOPOLY wherever we see fit to operate. 


And it is woman’s work to supply it. 


unlimited profits to our stockholders. 


life. 


Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge (Sec’ 
Mrs. 


161 LA SALLE STREET, 


$2.50, and the actual cost with this machinery is 50 cents. 


EVERY FAMILY MUST HAVE 
Either bake it herself or buy it. 

We will supply better—more wholesome—bread, pies, cakes, etc., for less money than the housewife 
can make at home, and being a woman’s concern, owned and operated by women, are we unreasonable 
in expecting an unlimited demand for our goods? 


— 


Woman’s Baking Company, 


HAVE YOU SECURED WHAT STOCK YOU WANT? IT IS SELLING FAST, 


Send a deposit, no matter how small, to show us you are in ¢arnest, say how many 
shares you would like, and we will reserve them until 
investigate or arrange your money matters. 


you have time to fully 
Our illustrated pamphlet gives ful] 


STOCK SOLD ONLY TO WOMEN. 
Absolutely Non-assessable, and there is no liability beyond 
Price, $25 per share, payable, if desired, in 
monthly instalments of $2.50 per share. 


Ovr PLAN is to establish a number of bakeries throughout the United States. 
also admits of lunch counters being established where we have bakeries. 

If we only make one-half a cent a loaf on bread and one cent a pie on pies, with twenty. 
five bakeries, averaging 3,000 loaves of bread and 1,000 pies daily, our annual profits will be 
$183,500, which will pay a dividend of $18.35 on each share of stock. 

An ordinary bakery in this city, with a capital of $75,000, paid a dividend last year amounting to 
$30,000 and its stock has advanced over 700 per cent. above par. 


ONLY WOMEN TO BE EMPLOYED, 


We own the right to equip as many bakeries as we may desire with the only patented machinery 
that successfully kneads dough and separates it into loaves of bread. 
The actual cost of labor in manufacturing one barrel of flour into bread without ¢his machinery is 


Our charter 


Where practicable 


It will thus readily be seen that we havea 


BREAD 


An unlimited demand for our goods means 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents a Month for Ten Months buys One Share of Stock. 
Invest in it now while you can and reap the benefits paid in dividends, perhaps for the balance of your 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


To collect information in reference to locations for bakeries, and to aid us in selling stock. 
OFFICERS: 
Mrs. Louise Rockwood Wardner (of the Illinois Industrial School for Girls), President. 
Mrs. Lydia Rice Bentley (the well-known Vocalist), Vice-President. 
) of the World's W. C. T. U 
Miss Caroline A. Huling (President Working Woman's Improvement Association), Secretary. 
R. A. Emmons ‘Secretary Woman's Lecture Bureau, W. C. 
Mrs. Frances E. Owens (Publisher of the “Owen Cook Book”), Auditor. 
Miss Ella S. Bass (Proprietor Lily Publishing House), Auditor. 
Make drafts, checks and money orders payable to 


The Woman’s Baking Company, 


.), Vice-President. 


T. U.), Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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all the new 


COOD & 


SEEDS, ROSES, PLANTS 


WE SEND PREPAID BY MAIL 


40 Packets Choice FLOWER SEEDS; all different. These 
will be sufficient to plant a whole flower garden. . . . $1.00 

30 packets choice VEGETABLE SEED»; you wi.) get every- 
thing in this collection... 2... +seeesseeesves 00 

20 very fine EVER-BLOOMING ROSE&s, 2) kinds; all will 
BOWER SRID TORT. cc cece cette escrceseeceee 00 
25 choice ** Rainbow” Panay Plants; one'ezant bed. .... 1.00 
§ Double and 8 Single Geraniume; all different... . +++ + 1.00 
20 choice Chrysanthemums; different; prize winners... 2.00 
32 elegant sorts of Begonias; all flowering kinds......- 1.00 


. 
Handsome illustrated 96 page Catalogue, with best terms to agents, describing 
above Roses and all Plants, mailed for & 
Plants or Seeds before seeing our prices. 
". ronias, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, 


REESE CO-., Box 165, 


Don't order your Roses, 


stamps. 
We have 


Can save you money. 


Roses, etc. 
“hampion Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 








Houuis Street THEATRE.—Miss Marlowe’s 
engagement continues for one week long r. 
Monday evening, ‘‘The Hunchback’’; Tuesday 
evening, ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing’’; Wednes- 
day evening, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’; ‘Thursday 
and Friday evenings and Saturday matinae, 
“Cymbeline”’; Saturday evening, ‘‘As You Like 
It.””. This will be the only opportunity for per- 
sons 1 ving outside of Boston to see Miss Mar- 
lowe this year, as her tours are so arranged that 
she will not be able to visit any other New Eng 
land cities this season. 

aaitieeian 

Ir is not what its proprietors say, but what 
Hood's Sarsaparilla does, that makes it sell, 
and wins the confidence of the people. 





WomMEn’s REsTt TOUR ASSOCIATION, 264 Boylston 


Street, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted.—A few feeble-minded young ladies or 
girls to cure for at her home, by a quiet, unmarried 
udy. Address “A. H.’? WOMAN’S JOURNAL office, 
Boston, Mass. 


Superfluous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 


By 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 


Send for Circulars about new Magazine, “Regis. 
ter of Current History.” 
BUREAU, 4 Park Street, Boston. 





” ‘The Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park ‘St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small partie- 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 


Seer destroyed by Electricity. A painiess method. | 
Miss M. WALDRON, specialist. Consultation | 


NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION | 


chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One | 


large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


90,000==:°50,000 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice, 
Being constructed of the best materials b 
workmen, they are emely durable and their 
tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


““EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















ma PAY LOS 


John L. Whiting & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


ALL KINDS OF 


BRUSHES, 


HIGH STREET, 
CORNER OF PURCHASE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 


Is showing a splendid assort 
ment of 


STREET and CALLING 
GLOVES. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin St., Boste® 
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